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of the rest of our time is spent traversing the lovely English countryside 
| in the most fantastic and ASL company, own brothers and sisters 
) of the populations of Tristram Shandy, Candide, and Nightmare Abbey. 
_ The descriptions have not, in my opinion, been bettered by any living 
writer, 


Faults 
"| Bese book has its faults. Disraeli referred to Mr. Gladstone (how 


instinctively does one call one ‘‘ Mr.” and not the other !) as bein 
“inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity.” Few men wit 
Mr. Beaton’s gift of speech can resist, on occasion, being carried away by 
the sound of their own enchanting voices: Herman Melville and De 
Quincey come to mind: and those are two writers with whom Mr. 
Beaton has something in common not to mention Charlotte Bronté, Mr. 
De la Mare, and the aforesaid Sterne, Voltaire and Peacock. “‘ Fine 
confused feeding ”’ that may look : but it isn’t my fault, and the mixture 
is perfectly fused. Thoughts are imputed to the hero which are grotesquely 
incongruous to the mind of fourteen, and, at the end, the book goes 
disappointingly wild. Yet : 

The sun was about to vanish from the transparent sky and over the immense 
plain each grass-stalk cast before it like a pointing finger its separate and hair-like 
shadows. Thornbushes stood out of the turf, hummocks and swelling mounds 
rose under it, whilst from the summits of the promontory hills were hay ricks 
that, like the fastnesses of mountain tribes, looked down from their isolation upon 
the plain. 

And ail these objects had laid out flat upon the ground their shadows, like 
coffins in which they must soon perforce stretch themselves, like effigies of them- 
selves, designed as funeral oblations, or tributes offered humbly to the powers of 
darkness by whose aid they might hope to survive the approaching night. 

We left the two green molehills and the swelling tumulus and, striding over the 
long ranks of prostrate shadows, made our way to where we could see a cluster 
of ricks and a grey barn standing beside a clump of trees. 

“* We can sleep in this hay,” I said. 

Kelly assented—* Not, of course,”’ he added, “‘ that I can hope to get much 
sleep. I can’t say how it is—night is a time of thought for me. All sleep deserts me. 
There I lie awake with eyes fixed open hour after hour when all other men and even 
birds are sleeping. I may then possibly get up at one or two o’clock and start pacing 
up and down upon the hills. Promise not to be afraid if you wake and miss me.” 

I gave my promise ; however, for all that I could observe on this as on any other 
night, my good Kelly slept as soundly as I did. It was myself that upon this occasion 
lay awake, still seeing in my mind’s eye that green sphinx-like forehead, letting 
the liquid moonlight bathe it, the new snow cover it, the wind breathe on it—to 
confront it finally with those its more ancient, more enigmatic confederates, the 
clear-eyed disdainful stars. 


All modes are liable to run to seed : all history is the story of reactions 
going too far. But the present reaction, observable in many other books 
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Robinson could never have the universal success of these. I met the other 
day a retired seaman who said that all his time in the Navy he kept The 
Pickwick Papers in his bunk. It would be a remarkable, an even Gilbertian, 
A.B. who would keep Jack Robinson in his bunk, for its adventures are 
mainly adventures of the mind, its comedy is intellectual comedy, and its 
prose is of the caviare kind which gives the maximum of pleasure to those 
whose palates have been trained on the classics. The quotation on the 
title-page is from Rimbaud : which is a kind of “ Keep-off-the-Grass ” 
notice to nine people out of ten. It is on record that when we had troo 
at Archangel, they were served with caviare and sent a deputation to the 
General complaining that the jam tasted of fish. Many people would feel 
the same way about this book. But those who enjoy (let us say) the works 
of Peacock are bound to enjoy this. 


A Grimy Beginning 


A the book did not have the vast boom that my friend told me it had: 
I can quite understand it, for the beginning promises something very 
different from what actually follows. The hero, at fourteen, bolts from 
home, and takes to the road with tramps. It is evident from the start that 
the author has a powerful imagination and writes with a freshness of 
perception and language such as Adam might have had when he first 
awoke in Paradise. This kind of passage, encountered on page nine, is 
unmistakeable, the sound, the airaae and the thought are those of 
genius : 

In order to be certain of starting early I decided that I would keep awake the 
whole night. As soon as my mother had tucked me up and left me, I filled the — 
basin with water and placed it on a chair by my bed. Then sitting up a little I 
began to count and every time that I reached a hundred I dipped my hand in the | 
water and made a wet mark on my forehead, for I had heard that this was an 
infallible charm to overcome sleep. But the pillow was soft, the bed was warm, the > 
night air moist and cold: the owl that hooted in the big elm-tree seemed to be 
recommending me to close my eyes. I did so, and when I opened them my room > 
was distended with light and in the very centre and lightest part of it a little society _ 
of flies was scudding in circles. | 

I jumped out of bed in a moment without remembering anything and saw with 
astonishment the basin full of water, the matches and candles set out, the cap 
hung on the chair, and the grey bundle tied up with old pieces of string lying in > 
the bedway. And then it came back to me, and I felt with shame and annoyance 
that with all my precaution for starting by starlight, I had lain the whole night 
in sleep. But the June morning was still very early : the elm-tree and the chimney- 
pots alone bathed in the sun and strange new birds never seen after the frowsy+ 
eyed women had unfastened the shutters and lit the smoky fires, hopped about 
and sang without a thought of danger. 


But very soon we are plunged into the lowest doss-houses, in the lowest | 
slums of Bristol, and the squalor and the dirt and the smells are done all | 
too well for most stomachs. But the author knows what he is up to. He: 
is providing a contrast. For, when Bristol is left behind, almost the whole : 
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than Mr. Beaton’s against depression of spirit, cynicism, malignity, and 
a sputtering machine-gun kind of writing is a welcome relief. 


Life and Letters : 

This month sees the return of Life and Letters to monthly publication. 
Mr. Hamish Miles has taken over the editorship ; the magazine is to cost 
two shillings and contain not less than 128 pages. It is pleasant to wel- 
come the rejuvenation of such a review in an era during which the 
mortality amongst literary periodicals has been deplorably high. 


J. C. SQUIRE 
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GRANCHESTER MEADOWS 


Woodcut by Syitvia A. ABRAM 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


OON after Easter a new quarterly magazine for those who “‘ take an intelligent 
interest in food and wine,” will make its appearance, issued by the Wine and Food 
Society, 6 Little Russell Street, W.C.1, of which Mr. André L. ‘Simon is 
President, and Mr. A. J. A. Symons is Secretary. These names, and that of 
M. Boulestin and certain others on the Society’s Advisory Council, give us reason © 
to believe that the Quarterly will be of unusual interest. The price is 2s. 6d. per copy or 
10s. per year. (Members of the Society will receive it free of charge, as one of the 
privileges of membership.) 


a a @ 


IR FRANK BENSON and the Committee of the Shakespeare Film Society 

announce that the Council for the Society is now in the process of formation. 
The Council will ‘‘ contain no representatives of the film industry, but will be entirely 
independent, commissioning the industry to produce in co-operation with it, the 
finest work of which it is capable.” By subscription in Great Britain, the Empire and 
America, they hope to raise £100,000 for the production of the films of Shakespeare’s 
plays. More information can be obtained from the Society, at Kingsway House, 
Kingsway, W.C.z. | 


a 7) a 


FESTIVAL DINNER in aid of St. Mary’s Hospital extension appeal fund will 

be held at Grosvenor House on Thursday, 3rd May. The object is to collect a sum 
of £25,000 to be added to an anonymous gift of that amount. Another anonymous 
donor has undertaken to double every £1 received in connection with the dinner, up 
to a total of £15,000. General Sir Hubert Gough, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.C.V.O., is 
Chairman of the Festival Dinner Committee. Enquiries should be addressed to him 
at St. Mary’s Hospital, W.2. 


@ 7) 7) 


HE wood-cut by Miss Sylvia A. Abram on p. 485 of this number shows Grant- 

chester Meadows, recently purchased by the Cambridge Preservation Society, 
with the help of the Pilgrim Trust. This, and the one on p. 541, by the same artist are 
from a set of six which are to illustrate a regional report of Cambridgeshire, dealing 
with the preservation of the rural character of the county. 
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iO) Eee Rey: 
Theology Over the Gate 


E have no God, though old Miss Moon still seeks 
\ ,' | The daily sign, and though alternate weeks 


The Reverend Grosstete with some show of proof 
Instals the Word above the Cloven Hoof. 
I’m not accomplished in that kind of thing, 
I like the Reverend, and I’ve heard the day 
When he could preach as plain as thrushes sing, 
But he’s a touch of Rome now, so they say. 
We ring the bells of course ; and there’s a choir, 
And as you see the churchyard’s looking well, 
It’s right for roses ; we’ve re-tiled the spire, 
And if ten come to Mattins it’s a miracle. 


But if you understand me I’ve been struck 

With something in the look 

Of this old village, never mind the church. 

I never had to search 

No Polyglot New Testament for that. 

You'll think perhaps I’m talking through my hat 
When I say sometimes in the evening glow 
From my old garret I look out below 

And see the cotes and stables, pens and pounds, 
And peor chaps spoiling their allotment grounds, 
And mothers teaching babies how to walk, 

And this and that in confidential talk, 

All unafraid, down to the duck and hen 

And rabbits playing by their nettly den ; 

If you'll believe me, then I dream or see 


We have a god, spelt with a little g. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN 
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SIX POEMS 
LN pinster 


ERS is the body of a flute, 
H Single and straight and whole. 
It is the narrow, silver suit 
That fits an austere soul. 
Through such an angular, strict throat 
The breath is thinly blown, 
But none mistakes that crystal note 
For any but her own. 


““God’s first Creature was Light” 


ROM dark the striped muscles sprang, 

| ys lion mane, the spotted foot. 
Across the dark was gently put 

The lengthening and hungry fang. 


On to the open firmament, 

With each black star a stepping stone, 
Fierce, supple, stately and alone, 
Light, the first creature softly went. 


The Body of the ‘Roots 


HE hand, that up the dark and twisted stair, 
Carries the tulip’s candle in its case, 
The shoulder and the thigh, that, straining, bear 
Up to their shelf each gossamer urn and vase, 
Are tense and knotted, lean and veined and spare. 
Not with deft swiftness nor with delicate grace, 
But in slow agonies of strength and care, 
The burden of a flower’s ephemeral face 
Is lifted and unhooded in the air. 


Song Before Entering Paradise Fi orever 


HEN all we are is cut and set 
\ \ Two crystals on Death’s bracelet ; 
When all we have lies curved together 
On God’s long wing like feather and feather, 
It’s probable that we’ll forget 
Climate and cloud and earth and weather. 
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Before we are dissolved in Light, 

Or moulded, motionless, on Flight, 
Let us minutely move together, 
Piteously promising one another— 
Ecstatic midge and passionate mite— 
To worship earth and relish weather. 


Invocation to Fancy 


H be the thin enamel of a river, 
() That never deepens to a darkened glass— 
Set up your china pasture, gilt with grass, 
Receive me through your tiny stile forever. 


From the heart’s hoof, enormous and alarming, 
Give the spent mind this porcelain escape, 
Where Life is only some small shepherd-shape, 

Remotely moving, graceful, dreamy, charming. 


And innocently tinted and entrancing, 
Unroll your landscape like a gauze of green, 
Here even Death is exquisitely seen 

As but a horned child on a hillside dancing. 


The Two Twilights 


ERE I to sleep long sleep, and, pensive, waking, 
\ X Look over violet fields, where either dawn, 
Immaculately gilt, was cooly breaking, 

Or dusk, a bar of amber, had just gone. 
And I would wonder, lying there alone, 
‘If it were night just made, or morning making. 


And though there were no white cock’s crystal crowing, 
Though there should be no star-tongued vesper bell, 
But only silence waveless, lovely, flowing 
Into the sky’s thin, honey-edged, dark shell, 
And though I should not move, still I could tell 
Whether it were light coming or light going. 
; WINIFRED WELLES 
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Continutty 
HROUGH the day's last twilight 


Runs a stream that was sunrise, 
Was noon, and is eve’s 
Surrender to Night ; 
Evening woman hooding her eyes, 
Bowing her head in the leaves. 


Drops her hair in the shadows, 
Passive contemplation 
Subduing her force 
As the stream overflows. 
Quiescent body, awaiting repletion, 
Renewal of strength at its source. 
BARBARA HEDLEY 


Ode to Evening 


OW is the evening come and the cool air 
Nee: soothingly above the quiet earth, i 
Like vast, deep-sainted calm no thoughts impair 
To some quick pain, nor rouse to know the dearth 
Of virtues in the loveliness of day 
Now passing—passed away, 
Seeming of birth 
In fantasy, delivered and forgotten, dead of a dead love’s sway. 


It is the month of showers and the young blades 

Earth bears and the joyous trees brandish like flame 
Promethean—precious among the winter-shades 

Of their domain, short loves of spring’s long fame, 
Shall wage the living battle of the year 

That Beauty holds so dear, 

Till winter’s shame 

Hides in her dress of loveliness a countenance so drear. 


The trees have questioned the wind, and the wind the sky, 

Until the face of the heavens gently avowed 

Love in the tender drops—each like an eye 

Clear with azure light and lids of cloud | 

When orbed in the pallid circlet of a flower’s 

Lovely soft-petal’d powers, 

Announcing proud 

Its little triumph of the crystal dream to the dark of the leaf- 
bowers. 
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The thorn was black like repentance till the bud 
Of a merciful blossom shed its magnificence, 

And stemmed the barren surge of the wild air-flood 
With sudden sweetness on its startled sense. 


Oh tender is the blindness of their growing, 

And tenderer the beauty of their content. 

Ah, what is knowledge when these buds unknowing 
Bloom fuller to their life than if they spent 

The short hours of their being with an eye 

On their veiled destiny, 

And, sickening, went 

Blinder to death with gazing at death’s eternity ? 


Do sunlit motes question their golden chance, 

Or butterflies the brilliance of their wings, 

As they tread the silken wind with intricate dance 

Till the thoughtless breeze to fairy pasture brings 

These hapless denizens of the flower’d air 

Down the summer-carpeted stair 

Of its flutterings, 

Clothed in a moment of freckled sunlight, and knowing that 
moment fair ? 


Have men felt a flower’s joy, and grown 

Into an equal loveliness, or seen 

The truth it boasts not of, so perfect shown 

In the temple-calm of visage so serene ? 

I see the pure sky wide overcast 

The evening with a vast 

Untroubled mien, 

And feel more wisdom in its peace than mortal fetters e’er 
bound fast. 


There is an emanation from the trees 

And from the grasses like sleeves sequin-starr’d, 

As the breath of elemental mysteries 

As the stir of the first leaf that broke toward 

A sky bemused at its new loveliness. 

What is our human stress 

But shattered sword 

We broke in God’s despite, and left us weaponless ? 


The spray, that silent-blank so long had hung 
Loosed a melodious tongue 

With weight immense 

Of beauty’s heavy debt, the season had left unsung. 
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The air is gentle with kisses more than love ; 
Cold is its fire like grief to mortal feeling, 
Deeper than passion, and all else above 


That knows its message said in one revealing. 

The silence has a grave intensity ! 

That seemeth unto me 

Celestial sealing 

From the eyes of earth, in tragic mist, a godhead’s proximity : 


As fancy in the garden of a dream 

Falls silent suddenly with a great awe 

It may betray, through cleft of a swift gleam, 

Far fairylands that mortals never saw 

Save through the terrible lightning of a pen 

Inspired divine for men 

To glimpse what law 

Of their weak sight decreed they must not know again. 


There is a mystery in every leaf, 

And every bud is pregnant with the germ 

Of the year’s secret fruitfulness, a grief 

That shall outburn its beauty’s fitful term. 

How are the buds unknowing of decay, 

Watching the closing day 

With faith so firm 

In their closed hearts that loveliness cannot pass away ! 


KENDRICK ETHERIDGE 
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THE -SPEEE 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT 


ERE’S a picture for you. 

Club Lane is short and broadish, with a narrow, difficult-to- 

find, twisting alley running out of the lower end of it. 

Throughout the entire week it sleeps ; dull and frowsty save 
for the muted songs of canaries, innumerable canaries, hidden away some- 
where in the back rooms of back yards. 

Sunday mornings, however, it rocks and seethes and teems with life. 
Two policemen, their thumbs stuck in their belts, stand on the corner of 
the wide street topping it. But they do not come down it, not if they can 
help it. And after all, what on earth, to the normal eye, could be more 
peaceful ? Birds to sell—hundreds and thousands of small birds of every 
sort : chickens and ducks and geese ; rabbits and guinea-pigs—paralysed 
into immobility, horribly, hauntingly frightened—stuck out on square 
scraps of sacking at the edge of the pavement, with people stepping over 
them. And with these respectable people : men—oh, yes, men, men, men, 
scarcely a woman—in dark clothes with short jackets and velvet collars to 
them ; or men in slate-grey ; tight-waisted coats, brocade ties—men with 
faces like rats. For all that you may have heard, or you may not have 
heard—it depends if you have friends among the police, the river and 
ordinary police of London, the police of Paris, Berlin, Vienna—the saying : 
“Keep a look-out for the man who keeps birds.” Those Norwich and Roll 
canaries—five guineas and upwards—hung out above the row, tier upon 
tier, on a sunny Sunday morning ; those greenfinches and chaffinches and 
bullfinches and larks—above all, larks. 

A fine scene it was, and is. For all that, Lily Eyrdt drooped over the 
white duck she was plucking, perched high upon a pile of empty crates ; 
her soft dark hair covered with fluff, her heart-shaped face pale, apart from 
the dabs of rouge. 

She was wearing her best : a knitted blouse of pink silk, a yellowish-fawn 
skirt ; and patent-leather shoes, with a pattern cut in them, showing her 
pale silk stockings. Her hooped ear-rings dangled in her ears. Mechanically 
she had dressed herself in her Sunday best—not for “‘ everso ”’ could one 
let oneself down. But there it was. She was angry and frightened : run 
through and through with quick tremors of fear : fear that stood by her in 
her sleep, touched the shoulder of her consciousness the moment she 
awoke ; like a policeman forever at her elbow. 

A square-built, sunburned man in a scarecrow hat, slouched up ; stood 
looking at the crates and cages ; the fowls, the birds and rabbits piled high, 
in the open front of the shop. 

A cluster of small cages and a hazel stick were in his hand ; and he looked 
at the fowls and he looked at Lily Eyrdt at the same time ; as a wild deer 
will drink with one ear cocked one way, catching the sounds that come 
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down-stream, the other cocked up-stream: wide nostrils well above 
water, eyes everywhere at once. 

Over and above all the tumult of Club Lane Lil Eyrdt’s sigh 
came to him, the sullen, scared despair of her : woven in and out of his 
counting over of old Eyrdt’s stock-in-trade ; shot through and through 
his consciousness of it. 

It was a queer, queer and dreadful thought, that he should snare wild 
birds to cage and sell. For he loved them, as he loved Lil Eyrdt. But there 
it was. There are things one has to do, doing what one can do, to live. And 
God knows he was lean enough on it, for all his squareness. 

Finches—gold-finches, bullfinches, greenfinches—but never a lark. It 
stuck in his gullet that did. No, no, he couldn’t do that ; snare his own 
soul with a lark. 

““« T’ll corpse you,’ says ’e,”’ breathed Lily. “ A week ago termorrer 
he chives a bloke in th’bar-room 0’ the Old Blade Bone. ‘ If ever it’s so as 
I catch yer goin’ wiff any other bloke, I’ll cosh ’em,’ ’e says. Followin’ me 
about—followin’—never not leavin’t me alone, never not lettin’ me be.” 

“‘ He can’t not hurt you—Running low in finches yer Dad, ain’t he?” 
The brown man was using his brain all ways at once. A certain deal with 
old Eyrdt, dozen or so finches—and with all this, the girl to think of. 

‘“‘ I’m scared stiff o’ ’im—scared. The whole Row’s scared of ’im, know 
’e’s a nark, still scared—He’ll have me, have me yet, sure as you’ve them 
there birds—” ( 

The brown-faced man glanced disconsolately down at his bunch of 
cages, pretty near overcome by a longing to open the doors and let the 
twittering, scared birds go. 3 

“Slim Ben wiff thirteen clean shirts—three months in quod—and all 
’acause ’e—Sweeny—called hot beef, set the cops on ’im for snatchin’— 
An’ why ? All ’acause Slim were sort 0’ kind ter me. My Gawd, if he lays 
a hand upon me I'll knife myself ; make a hole in the river, sooner than 
that there—”’ 4 

Her voice had dropped to a scared, dispirited mutter ; but the brown man 
was already in the darkness of the inner shop, beating up a bargain with 
old Eyrdt, selling him his finches. 

It seemed to Lily that he cared nothing. Nobody cared, really cared. A 
snatched kiss here, a pinch there ; coarse love-making, obscene and know- 
ing, but there, that’s not caring—proper caring. An ugly set of men, the 
lot of them, and worst of all Sweeny Mags. The slimy, questing beast, 
with his long narrow flat feet, his narrow shoulders, hipless waist ; his 
pale grey eyes, pale as glass, cruel, shifty ; his rat’s nose, forever twitching ; 
his pale line of lip ; the unending trail he kept of her. To see him lick his 
lips, passing his thin tongue around the thinness, that alone was enough. 

The brown man came out of the shop and threw a word at her. “‘ There’s 
a way I know,” he said. “ At The Pump at five termorrer morning ! An’ a 
shilling ’bus fare in yer pocket—seems wrong wiff a girl, but I ain’t got it. 
Finches for sale !—greenfinches, goldfinches ! ”? He was well across the 
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other side of the Row, bargaining with old Ford, when a thin sliver of a 
man slid up to Lily’s side ; took a clean silk wipe from out his sleeve, spread 
it over the edge of the piled crates and leant there. 

“ Let alone with that there feather stuff,” he said irritably, picking at 
the jacket of his purple-grey suit. “ An’ what did that there cove say to 
yer?” He wasn’t suspicious, not really suspicious, merely contemptuous. 

Lily lifted her head—showed a long, a clear line of throat, setting Mags’ 
tongue to work round his lips—and laughed aloud. 

“A cove from the country—Birdlime I calls ’im—smells 0’ birdlime. 
Wanted ter know if he’d bring me a finch. Gawd ! Me an’ a finch! As if 
there weren’t birds enough stinkin’ an’ squawkin’ round me.” 

Mags grinned, utterly contemptuous of ‘a cove from the country.’ 

‘Oh, well, you know what you know, so be careful, my gel. On Tuesday 
night at the dance-room 0’ The Three Bells. I’m not sayin’ as I’ll call for 
yer. I don’t not call for nobody, not me, but you’ll be there.”’ 

He picked up his handkerchief, shook off the dust, put it back in his 
sleeve, nodded and moved on. 

It was ashining, shivering May-day dawn at Aldgate Pump at five next 
morning. 

The brown-faced man and Lil Eyrdt climbed the first bus Epping-way ; 
sat on top huddled together for warmth and—cther reasons that draw one ; 
that ache for contact and—oh, well, that ache for contact. 

There was a queer scent about him: the scent of something wild, of 
grass and bracken and night-dews. For weeks now he had come to the 
shop pretty well every Sunday, and every Sunday she had spoken to him ; 
dripped out her trouble, a word here, a word there, like water from an over- 
full pitcher. 

Not that he had seemed to notice. It was now, for the first time, that 
she asked his name : Mann—Archer Mann—a queer name, but it seemed 
to suit him : square and hard and strong-armed : an arm for a bow-string. 
Though how should she know that ? 

“‘ What ’a you done wiff yer ?”’ she asked him. 

“‘ Burned ’em—put ’em back o’ a doss-house fire last night an’ burned 
fein. 

“Them there birds—”’ 

“J ain’t not going to catch birds no more,” he answered doggedly. 
‘* Lie down in a ditch an’ starve for it rather—With the look 0’ you like a 
knife in my heart.” 

“What look?” There was a sort of glow through and through her ; 
no need for him to answer : “‘ Them there eyes 0’ yourn : so scared !— 
you with your wild eyes!” 

She leant against him in her old brown coat ; her cheap blouse and any- 
way-cut skirt all covered up. For the best of them—down Club Row and- 
Petticoat Lane way—they too have their instincts : the best of them. 

The sun came out, ardent, misty, bright ; above the houses— smaller, 
lower houses—long trails of white cloud drifted, scarf-like, over a blue sky. 
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Once they changed ; waiting at the side of a road—no longer a street— 
climbed another ’bus and went on, right to the forest ; got off and walked. 

Deep among the trees Lily Eyrdt took off her shoes, dug her feet deep 
into the moss, deep down through the chilliness of bluebell-stems ; lords- 
and-ladies like the fingers of long-dead aristocrats. 

She had bread and meat with her, and they sat together, shoulder to 
shoulder, their backs against the bole of an oak, with young oak leaves 
bronze-gilt. Beech leaves, too, there were, fine as a child’s skin with its 
fine down ; the tops of bracken curved strongly downwards, no sort o: 
drooping ; curved like a bishop’s crosier. ; 

Not that Lily Eyrdt knew aught of that ; knew only the distance—the 
world away in space and time—a lifetime from Club Row. With Sweeny 
Mags a distant nightmare—a trickle of cold water down her spine—and 
nothing more : Archer Mann’s eyes near-by, and blue ; blue as the blue- 
bells. ; 
Think as she would there were no bluer eyes in Club Row: dullish- 
brown like opaque marbles ; dullish-black ; fish-grey ; slate-grey ; pale 
to whiteness ; but nothing blue about them. 

Archer Mann’s eyes were fixed ; far away and steady. 

He knocked out his pipe and put it in his pocket ; took off his ragged 
coat, stretched his arms wide in his ragged shirt ; stood like that, cross- 
shaped, his head uplifted. : 

“‘ Why—wotever—? ” Lily Eyrdt broke off: biting her underlip, 
drawing the two together in one tight bow. | 

‘“‘ I’m after water,” he said, ‘‘an’ washing the dust o’ the town off me. 
Don’t you stir, or you'll get lost 1’ the crowd o’ the trees—breathin’ clean, 
not like them there.” He jerked his thumb in the direction where London 
might lie. 

When he came back, smelling of woodland water, Lily Eyrdt made him 
show her the pool, deep in a circle of yew, black-dark in the young green : 
dark as a black opal. 

Alone there, she stripped herself, let herself down into the deep water, 
coppered through with last year’s beech-leaves—leaves and mast. 

It was deeper than she thought ; cutting a cold line but just below her 
heart. Looking down, there was a second bust clear-cut, the bust of a girl 
Aer small pointed breasts, a heart-shaped face, grave eyes and straight 

rows. 

She took off her earrings, and dropped them into the water, saw them 
sink. ‘There were young green keys on the ash above her head, and she 
hung them over her ears, smiling at her secret self in the water. 

When she came out she put on her rag of a singlet, tagged out with 
washing, reaching to her knees like a Greek boy’s tunic. Over that she put 
on her old brown coat ; rolled up her other clothes in a bundle—hating 
the pink jumper—and rejoined Archer Mann ; sitting under the same oak, 
whittling a stick and smoking. 

“It’s best you roll over an’ sleep; it will be eight an’ more afore the 
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moon rises. An’ what’s to be done is to be done by the moonlight,” he said, 
calm as you might have said “‘ Prices are risen.” 

She gave him one look, restless, fearful, curious, the look of a town- 
dweller, cutting her guttersnipe gaze into his, benevolently blue. 

Then, without a word, she turned over on her side, her cheek on her 

hand. Silently, secretly, she undid her coat, pushed it aside from under 
her ; felt her bare body sink deep into the chill blue—down and down 
to the warm moss—and closed her eyes. - 
_ When she awoke Archer Mann was gone. A moment or so later he 
came back, swinging a tin of hot tea by a loop of string. He had a mug in 
his pocket and a loaf of bread, with a slice off the top of it ; butter clapt in 
~ a hole, and the slice atop again like a lid. 

““'There’s a woman as I know in a hut half.a mile away—The tea’s 
good: and hot ; drink it up ; you’ll be fair clemmed afore midnight.” 

She rose, stretching her limbs, moving her hands down her stiffened. 
thighs, ate and drank standing. All about her birds were singing. But not 
so much as a thought of Club Row came to her ; not so much as the thought 
of a question as to what was to be done. : | 

‘The moths came out and the moon rose—an alabaster bowl of perfect 
fulness with the light of God shining through it. Something in the grass 
or air ticked—tick-tick—like a clock. 

Archer Mann’s rod was in his hand, clean and white. “ Take off yer 
shirt ; there main be some’ut white about it,” he said. 

- Letting slip her coat, Lily Eyrdt peeled off her singlet, left herself 
white as the wand ; no thought of nakedness in her. 

And think of what they’d have said of that in Club Row, with the nice- 
ness of the un-nice. 

Already Mann had cleared his space, built his altar : stone and earth, 
and fresh green moss. He knelt before it now, Lily Eyrdt at his side ; laid 
the wand in its white wrapping upon it. 

Archer Mann’s hands were flat together, upraised like a priest’s, and 
this is what he said—Lily Eyrdt kneeling bolt-upright and birth-naked 
beside him, palm to palm : 

“God greet thee, noble twig. With God the Father I sought thee. 
With God the Son I found thee. With the Holy Ghost I gathered thee. 
Now and here, rod and sprig, I adjure thee that thou give me that I ask 
thee. Sure and clear as Mary the Mother of God was a pure Virgin when 
she bore our Lord Jesus, in the name of God the Father, God the Son and 
God the Holy Ghost, I command thee that he who pursuing to her hurt 
the woman at my side may fade away ; vanish to that place where each 
man’s soul lies hidden.” | 

It was ten o’clock next morning when Lily Eyrdt stepped down the 
three steps into the shop in Club Row ; went out to the back, cut bread 
and made herself a cup of tea. A 

Right atop of her was the fear that Sweeny Mags might be there waiting 
for her. But only on top ; nothing could really matter. She was safe now, 
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with the supple peeled rod down her side beneath her dress, pressed to her. | 


Old Eyrdt, scraping out cages, looked at her above the yi iy his glasses : 
“A bitch,” he said, “that’s what you are—a something-something 
bitch,” and went on with his job. 


Anyway that didn’t hurt. Till four that morning Archer Mann and she 
had slept in an empty shed on a deep pile of dry bracken, the rod between 


them. 


“I’ve blood that boils like any other,” he said. “ But for all that, the 


lid o’ the kettle sits tight. No boilin’ off 0’ the hob with the woman that’s — 


to be my own, an’ the charm yet to work. No, an’ it don’t not work for 
dirty doers, neither.” 

An old, old charm, down from his grandmother and grandmother’s 
grandmother. And so on, back and back to the first Archers with long 
arms and long bows cut from the yews around the spring. Othercharms, too. 
The charm of the male fern, untouched by hand ; the charm of a blood- 
pact with a swift-running hare, a hawk wild and strong. 

It was four in the morning when they left their form in the bracken and 
he took her through the trees to the first "bus. 

“ Follow the plough, that’s what I’ll do ; wound the earth for profit. 
Blamed if I’ll catch no more lil’ birds—catch an’ cage ’em. In a month I'll 
be comin’ for yer. By God, but I’ve a right ter a mate, same as any other 
man. By bell an’ book, though, no other way—by bell an’ book an’ a parson. 
If you lives wild you must live clean wise, or no good ’ull come of it.” 

A lot it mattered ! Her father with his cry of “ bitch, bitch,” and she 
knowing what she knew. 

“Lucky for you as Mags weren’t out down this way,” he grumbled. 
“‘ But there’s some’un done a click up at the West End last night, chived 
a cop. And Mags—Gawd A’mighty, if there was any bloke down this way, 
bloke with the pluck of a louse, they’d rid us of ’im—All the same, just 
you look out for yerself, outer night an’ all.” 

““ Suet dumplin’s for dinner, Dad,” was all Lily said ; knowing the 
old man’s heart. ‘‘ Boiled beef an’ suet dumplin’s.”’ 

Well, after all, what did it matter? No sort o’ keepin’ a run of girls 


these days, and dumplings were dumplings—So long as that there Mags 


kept away, thought old Eyrdt. 

Lil set the dinner on the fire, and started on the cages, cleaning out and 
sanding. Whatever her night had been, she was still untired, moved with 
a light swing. 

At nine that night she put on her pink jumper, yellow skirt and patent- 
leather shoes. Other blokes fetched their girls, but not Mags. And queer 
it was that lonely, unescorted as she was, the other girls looked at her with 
envy ; venturing not a word of ridicule. No one of them but would have 
thrown away any bloke—husband or bloke—for Sweeny Mags, hate him 
and fear him as they might : a flick of the finger would do it, as well he 
— with that nervous, never altogether-satisfied conceit of your born 
crook. 
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The dance-room at The Three Bells was crowded, full to suffocation. 
Drinks were carried round, barmen with loaded trays and sharp elbows 
protecting their load, crying out : “Look out, you ; steady there—steady. 
No—beer down yer back, eh ? That’s what yer after—shovin’.” 

Sweeny Mags had a girl on his arm, her hand was round his neck, her 
cheek to his. He danced loose at the knee, a fag hung on his lower lip. 

He knew when Lil came in ; knew everything, saw everything. For all 
that, he let her stand. 

Other blokes glanced sideways, no one dared touch her. Her hand on 
her hip, she leant against the side of the door ; there was the rod—thin 
and fine, white as her skin—and close against her. 

Something, some secret knowledge, lay deep and dark, warm within 
her ; content to wait, she stood there serene and poised, subtly different 
from all the other girls, different from what she had been before ; serene, 
unhurried. 

Sweeny Mags dropped his girl, flinging her off him, came through the 
crowd to Lil Eyrdt, standing there with her wide brown eyes far away and 
tranquil, her soft mouth curved, lips together. 

He took her arm—fingers like wire pinching into it—kicked open the 
swing door with one foot and drew her out. 

““ Catch me stewing there,” he said. ‘‘ Ge’ some grub at Figgis’, then 
talk. There’s things to say—me and you, blast yer...” 

Slim as he was, he wove a line like a grey thread along the crowded 
pavement. No one touched him. 

Steam was thick upon the window of Figgis’, with “All as Mother made 
it” lettered on the glass. 

“‘Beef-steak an’ kidney fur two, an’ sharp about it.” He gave the order, 
turning out another man from a corner table. A jerk of his thumb and— 
“Outer that,”—no more. 

Lil’s face was mystic, still smiling: that faint, far-away shadow of 
a smile. 

“Gawd, but I’ll bash it off her,” thought Sweeny savagely, altogether 
at a loss ; he who had never been at a loss before ; watching her as she 
ate calmly as if in a dream, unflattered and unafraid, drinking her ale. 
Sitting at his side there, with him to pay for it, and further away at every 
breath. 

He felt it, too. Cruel as he was, there was still that vanity—touchy, con- 
suming and fierce. 

He dragged her to her feet the moment they had both finished, dragged 
her through the door. 

All that he had meant to say remained unsaid, apart from mutterings ; 
“‘7’ll learn you to sit there grinnin’—makin’ a joke 0’ Sweeny Mags. 
Christ, but there’s no’un as ’Il do that twice over.” 

Every moment he was sure she’d break down, give in—‘* What way ? 
Oh, well, anyway.” But she said nothing, moved at his side, quick and light- 
footed. 
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Take his will of her and break her—feel his hand at her throat, see her — 


eyes start from her head. Too late for entreaties, endearments. Take her 
and break her, that’s what he’d do : grind his heel on the quietly-smiling 
face. ‘ | | 3 

Down the alley-way out of Sand Street he put his key in the lock of the — 
door, with an arch access from it—an arch with a carved ship atop—glanc- 
ing this way and that : thrust her in with his knee, thrust her up the steep 
stairway before him. | 

There were three flights. Cracks of doors were opened, a thread, no © 
more ; white faces peered out, and drew back. ae 

Sweeny Mags ! As much as one’s life was worth to be caught prying on ~ 
Sweeny Mags—Mags bringing a skirt back home with him. , 

He opened his door ; pushed Lil in, and locked it behind him. : 

“Now then, you—you—strip them there glad rags off yer, an’ I'll se 
wot there is ter you, bar the grin. Now then, you—nippy, I tell you.” » 

His light eyes were all pupil, there was a scarlet patch on either cheek. 
Drops of sweat lay on his brow, down his long nose, and along his lower _ 
lip. To his own surprise he was trembling ; took a half-scared hold of 
himself. : 

There was something about the girl, something he couldn’t get hold of : 
gave him the creeps it did. | 

Lil Eyrdt drew her pink knitted jumper over her head, loosened her skirt 
so it fell to the ground. fe fil : 

Sweeny Mags stared ; for all that, he did not touch her. Mad to take 
her he was, to set his teeth in that softly-smiling mouth. No more than a 
yard away, but for all that he did not so much as put out a hand. 

A strange perfume, like the passing of a barrow-load of flowers, came 
from her. . ! 3 

There she stood in her petticoat and white shift, skin as white. “ Go on, 
you fool—you something-something fool ! ” he told himself, and held back, 
trembling. ei rid 

The sweat ran down his forehead into his eyes. He shifted his weight 
from one narrow foot to the other, sagged it down upon one hip. | 

‘‘ What the—the— ” he began, and could get no further. 

There was a point of something sticking up alongside of Lil Eyrdt’s 
heart, close against her armpit. 

“Sweeny Mags braced himself and moved a step forward. And at this, 
drawing out the rod—the peeled white wand, warm from her: body,— 
stooping, pressed back against the edge of the bed, Lil Eyrdt laid it on 
the floor between them. re 

‘* What the hell— ? ” | 

_There he had her, the girl he’d sworn to break, sitting on the edge of 
his own bed, gazing at him. How easy—how perfectly easy . . . 

He meant to have moved forward ; another step would do it. And yet, 
for no reason whatever, against his own volition, he moved backwards, 
dropped into a chair, sitting sideways, his arms folded along the top, his 
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mad eyes fixed upon the white streak cutting his dirty floor. 

What the devil—what the devil— ? He had a sudden idea that it might 
be a snake, and gathered himself together for a spring, as well as he 
could with that cursed trembling going through and through him. 

Picking up her skirt from the floor, Lil Eyrdt put it on, pulled the pink 
jumper over her head. 

A step sounded on the stair, and rounding Sweeny Mags—rounding 
the white wand—Lil Eyrdt made for the door, reached it as Archer Mann 
opened it, held it back for her; closed it softly and walked down the 
stairs at her side, out into the alley, with the ship over the arch and a riband 
of dark-blue sky, star-spangled, above it all. 

It was one o’clock and more when the police opened Mags’ door, found 
him sitting there, slipped the bracelets on him, took him off to stand his 
trial for the West End Murder. . 

““ T’ve seen a cock, yer Honour, swung round and round and set down 
with its beak to a line o’ white chalk, an’ that’s the way it was with Mags 
an’ this ’ere bit of a stick,” they said, giving their evidence. 

- “ You mean to say that you consider that the prisoner was hypnotised by 
a thing like that ? Goodness gracious ! What on earth is the world coming 
to?’ enquired the magistrate, righteously indignant and altogether 
wrong. : | 

For it was no question whatever of what the world was coming to. 
A question, rather, of what Archer Mann—Archer Mann and his kind— 
may go back to when driven : witch’s blood in their veins, fern seeds in 
their pockets, and all. 
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MARTHA’S FOLD 


By ROWLAND CRAGG 


ARTHA’S Fold rides at her moorings, now facing the old 


castle and the mountains beyond, now pointing her bows 

out to sea, as the tide makes or falls. She is a fine craft. Her 

tall spars, the gleaming whiteness of her hull, the specklessness 
of her decks and her shimmering brasswork, give her the air of a swan 
queening it over the squat motor yachts that occupy adjacent moorings. 
She gives a tone to the estuary. But if you foregather with Usmouth as 
it takes the air on the concrete path which is the promenade, and express 
your admiration of her shapeliness, the picture that she makes, Usmouth 
smiles and responds, ‘‘ She makes nought else.’’ For Usmouth is blunt 
of speech and to the point. And if, stimulated by some hint of deeper 
things in the reply you enquire further, there comes a half contemptuous 
wave of the hand towards the craft, and “ She’s always there ; she never 
shifts.” If, as obviously you are expected to do, you pursue the matter 
beyond this point, Usmouth smiles broadly as at some joke. 

“Nay, better ask Josiah Crabtree. Happen he’ll ask you to one of his 
tea parties.” And moves off chuckling. 

It had been a surprise to Usmouth when Crabtree bought the yacht. In 
the two years he had lived in the place he had shown no interest in the doings 
on the water front, and in little of the town’s affairs. True he had a big 
house on the hill side, but so had others who had settled in the place. 
Usmouth had absorbed them ; it had a knack, a silent but effective way 
of disintegrating their importance, rolling them out flat and leaving them 
just commonplace people of means and leisure. 

It was a process the results of which Josiah soon recognised and it hurt 
his vanity, for he had been a big man among big men. He had retired to 
Usmouth in the achievement of an ambition, and was not slow to realise 
that a life of leisured ease yielded him little of the satisfaction it promised 
when yet it was a thing of the future. There were times when the thought 
came to him that it was not his, but his wife’s, ambition he had achieved. 
To cut off abruptly a life spent in the fighting line, to do nothing day after 
day, month after month, to have the indefinite prospect of the same thing 
before him, was irksome. To be dropped into the ruck of other folk— 
a results of Usmouth methods were always recognisable—wounded 

im. 

He was of the days when the going was good in Lancashire ; when 
there was a well-defined way, if a hard one, from the loom gate to the 
manager’s chair, to the master’s desk. Ambitious, hard as nails, stubborn, 
and of abounding energy which made him a one-purpose man, he took 
it. He dreamed of it when he was a half timer ; it was with him when he 
became overlooker, foreman. His first step was to rent a few looms. In 
his middle years he emerged, a mill master. From this new altitude he 
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saw wider fields. He added directorships, chairmanships of cotton com- 
panies ; he acquired two mills. At sixty, with figure rotund now, with 
rolls developing at the back of his neck, he had arrived. He was a big 
man. Thereafter a latent traditionalism in his wife awoke. Emma, who 
had known what it was to run four looms, knew also that the successful 
people of her world retired at an age when they could expect some years 
in which to get some enjoyment out of their wealth. She cited a list of 
them to her husband ; she also intimated that she had selected Usmouth, 
which with Port Slaney and Meluish occupied an estuary and a stretch 
of the coast of unfailing popularity among her class as a holiday resort, 
as their place of retirement. She braced herself to do battle. To her 
astonishment Josiah agreed almost at once. He, shrewd man, having had 
his finger tips bitten by the first frost of the industrial depression and 
misliking what he could see of the future, declared himself ready to retire. 
Usmouth absorbed them. They added to the number of retired industrial- 
ists, over-age bank officials, professional men and the like, many of whom 
they had known away back in the industrial belt. And for all his outstand- 
ing position, a man at whose nod looms had hummed and spindles whirled, 
on whose capabilities a few thousands had depended for their daily bread, 
for all his quarter of a million, Usmouth disintegrated him ; made of him 
a commonplace man of means and leisure. Lacking other interests and the 
capacity now to cultivate them, Josiah fretted inwardly. 

here were pleasant moments. One came to him as he sat in the club 
house chatting with Ormerod after a round on the links. Josiah had won 
at the last hole, and he was feeling pleased. His whisky had the right 
degree of mellowness. He was comfortably tired and the chair was restful. 
Moreover here was Ormerod, of a generation of educated mill masters, 
a man who once employed him, who had given him curt orders, who had 
been addressed as Mr. Harry—Ormerod was treating him as a social 
equal and asking his advice. Josiah sensed the pleasantness to the full. 
It was a chance remark that reminded him of other things. They were 
talking cotton. 

“ T suppose we can think we’re well out of it, eh, Josh ? ”’ said Ormerod. 

“IT don’t know ” Josiah felt the old doubts suddenly assailing him. 
““ T reckon we are, in a way, but there’s nought here to bite at.” 

Ormerod laughed understandingly. 

“‘ Want something to do, eh? I know. I felt like it at first. But I can’t 
go back. You can’t go back. Our times are over.” 

Which was one thing which troubled Crabtree. Times had changed. 
For him and the likes of him the day was over. What was needed was 
science, education, big things in a big way. Had he had a family—but there 
it was. He shook his head. 

“Times are bad,” pursued Ormerod, “ I don’t know what the cotton 
trade is coming to. I left nearly all my money in it, and where I haven’t 
lost it there’s no dividends. It’s getting serious.” a 

Josiah sympathised. Successful as he had been, deep down in him was 
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a feeling something akin to humble respect for a family that knew the — 
public schools and the universities ; a feeling that had led not remote — 
ancestors to touch their caps to those who wore expensive suits and clean — 
stiff collars. « | 

Ormerod went on. “‘ Truth is, Josh, I’m feeling things badly. I’ll have — 
to pull in. I’m really fast for money.” He laughed a little grimly as he — 
waved his hand towards the window. ‘I shall have to sell the Ariadne.” — 

Josh’s eyes followed the motion. Below them lay the estuary, and — 
dominating the small craft that rode at their moorings was Ormerod’s ~ 
yacht ; tall, shapely, speckless ; a picture vessel. | | 

“Nay,” in protest and sympathy alike, ‘“‘ surely not.” | 

“I shall. I want the capital. I’d let her go for £3,000. She cost more 
than twice that, but times are bad to sell. She’s a good boat, sea-going, 
ketch rigged, twin oil engines, and thirty tons. She’s as cheap to run as 
a Rolls ; happen cheaper.” 

He laughed a trifle bitterly as he turned suddenly to the other. 

“* Why not buy her yourself, Josh ? ” 

“Me?” Crabtree sat upright in astonishment. ““ Me with a yacht ? I 
shouldn’t know what to do with her. I’ve never been in a boat all my 
life, save once when I went to t’ Isle of Man as a nipper. Nay.” 

‘* She’ll take you to the Isle of Man comfortably. You could go all. 
round England with her.” 

- Josiah laughed. ‘‘ I don’t doubt it, if you say so. But for a job like that, 
let me have my car. Ican step out on tot’ ground anytime I like. Nay, I 
shouldn’t know what to do with her.” 

Ormerod regarded him thoughtfully for a moment. 

** You’re just the man ”’ he began, paused, then went on. 

“You want something to do. Well, here’s your chance. You’re not 
without brass. Oh, I know,” as Crabtree protested, ‘“‘ We cotton men 
never had any, which means we never had enough. Let that go. What I 
mean is this. Usmouth is quite a small yachting centre ; it doesn’t count 
for anything. But it might do. We’ve always deep water on our side of the 
estuary, and that’s something to begin with. We’ve perhaps a dozen boats, 
all told. What we want is a yachting club. That needs a man to start it ; 
a man with some money to spend. There you are. Buy the Ariadne and 
make Usmouth known. Start a yachting club. You would be commodore.” 

““ What’s a commodore ? ” inquired Crabtree, unabashed. 

Ormerod laughed. “ He’s the boss official. Chairman, managing director, © 
governing director, whatever you like to call it. Others would do the work, 
and you’d wear a fine yachting rig-out with special sort of tabs on. That’s 
near enough for you. Get a good man to run your yacht, that’s all.” 

“T’ve a good man all right,” said Crabtree, but thinking of the man 
rather than yachting. “ Bullock ; happen you’ve seen him. Big man with 
engines of all sorts. Looks after my cars and my lighting plant. Come 
to think of it, he tells me he has been a trawlering man ; extra master’s 
certificate, or something of that sort. But what with his age and these 
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bad times he can’t get a job trawlering.”’ ; 

“Just the man,” cried Ormerod. “‘ Nothing could be better. You could 
get things moving at once and start the club.” ae 

Crabtree shook his head deprecatingly, but none the less he felt pleased. 
“Me a yacht owner ? Nay.” | 

Ormerod drained his glass and rose to go. “‘ Well, at any rate you might 
think about it ? 

_“ No harm in that,” answered Josiah. 2 pase 

He stayed on awhile, a pleasant glow suffusing him. Mr. Harry—he 
caught himself falling into old habits of thought and speech ; he pulled 
himself up short. After all he was, at least he had been, himself of some 
consequence. Still, it had gratified him that Ormerod had treated him in 
this fashion and had offered him the yacht. In this pleasant mood he 
walked home. 

Down below, as he sat under his Vita-glass verandah he could see a 
stretch of the estuary, the Ariadne and other boats at their moorings. 
There were some comings and goings. He fetched his glasses. Men were 
there in smartly creased white trousers, blue coats with shining brass 
buttons, natty yachting caps. He watched them long and _ closely. 

He encountered Ormerod three days later ; days in which he had 
burned and cooled alternately. 

““ Look here, Ormerod,” he said, ‘“‘about that boat. It isn't much in 
my line, but for old time’s sake I’ll give £2,000.” 

Ormerod shook his head. “ Sorry, Josh, can’t be done. She’s worth 
every penny of £3,000, aye and more. Besides, I expect a fellow to come 
and see her this week-end.” 

In the old days on ’Change Josiah would have known this for the 
crudest of bargaining moves and would have demolished his man. But 
now the check, slight as it was, brought home suddenly the realisation 
that he wanted the boat, and that he meant to have it. His business acu- 
men went to the wind. , 

“‘ Nah then, be it so, £3,000. I wouldn’t give it ”—it was a sop to his 
weakness—“ but for old time’s sake. Thou wasn’t a bad boss when I 
worked for thee.” 

The business struck another chord. There had come to Josiah a quick 
mental vision of the old days, a picture of the fold on the hill side in 
which he was born, where he played as a lad, to which he brought Emma 
on their marriage. On the crest of unfamiliar, and somewhat uneasy 
sentiment he re-named the yacht Martha’s Fold. It was a name that 
seemed to embody his rise in life—half timer, and in long but untiring 
strides mill owner, yacht owner. He glowed. ¥. 

A proud Josiah conveyed his wife down to the promenade, along to 
the jetty. Bullock was awaiting them in the dinghy. Proudly, in perfectly 
creased white trousers, a blue coat with shimmering buttons, a white 
yachting cap slightly atilt on his head, Crabtree stepped aboard, and 
took possession. Martha’s Fold cast off and passed down the estuary, 
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Josiah on the deck where he could be seen. As the vessel gathered way 
he begun to feel the wind. Beyond the bar there was a lumpy sea and a 
freshening wind. Out in the open sea it was more lumpy ; it began to be 
rough as they drew out from the shelter of the point. Bullock, stirred 
by the feel of a wheel in his hand again, lovingly caressing the spokes, — 
joy in his eye, drove the yacht through it. He punched her through it, — 
he explained to Crabtree, to see what the little packet could do. But of — 
what he said, of some vague wind-blown remarks about the weather to 
be found in The Minch, Crabtree got little. The plunging and rolling of — 
the craft made him uncomfortable, the wind chilled him. By the time a ~ 
wave or two lopped over the bows and the spray wet him, he was beyond 
caring. Emma helped him below. Presently he was sick, violently sick. 
He became alarmingly ill. 

When Martha’s Fold arrived at her moorings again help had to be 
summoned to get Josiah into the dinghy. His disembarkation seemed to 
have brought out all Usmouth. A fussy but solicitous on-looker called 
in the ambulance. Ingloriously, Crabtree was carried off home. 

Usmouth enjoyed the story, with the embellishments gathered as it 
travelled. It was said that as he was lifted ashore Crabtree groaned “ Never 
again.” At the golf club there were those who would have amiably pulled 
his leg about the affair, but forebore close approach to the subject when 
they caught his eye. All but one, and he, after the manner of his kind, 
rushed in where others hesitated to tread. 

“ Hullo, Crabtree,” he cried, ‘‘ I hear you’re for selling that yacht, 
th what’s the queer name you call her ? You’ve soon had enough, 
what?” 

It seared a bruised and proud, perhaps a little vain, spirit. Josiah 
turned on the man. His speech was direct, pungent, devastating ; it was 
the language of his youth, primitive, meaty. There were those among the 
delighted on-lookers who had known Josiah in his earlier days ; they 
ra o him afterwards, and with real admiration, that it was the old 

osiah. 

It was the old Josiah, renewed, sloughing off the enervation which in 
these times of ease had been growing upon him; a Josiah forceful, 
obstinate, ready to give battle to public opinion. Martha’s Fold was 
thereafter missing from her moorings for a period, and none dared ask 
concerning her. She returned reconditioned, re-fitted, immaculate. 

Josiah is a hospitable soul. Away back in his home region, where 
villages spread along the Pennine flanks and each village sends up tall 
chimney shafts to the sky, his hospitality is by way of becoming a legend. 
All through the summer he has friends from this industrial belt, and 
from the Yorkshire side. He does them well. There comes a time in the 
course of the week-end doings when Josiah collects his guests, leads 
them down through the garden on to the concrete walk which is the 
promenade, and so to the jetty. He cuts a fine figure as head of the pro- 
cession—white trousers almost aggressive of crease, blue coat with glitter- 
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ing brass buttons, yachting cap worn at a jaunty angle. Usmouth smiles 
aside as it watches. Down at the jetty Josiah halts, cups his hand about 
his mouth 

“* Ahoy, Martha’s Fold. Ahoy.” 

Bullock puts off in the dinghy. The party goes aboard. The gilded 
saloon draws forth admiring cries, especially from the ladies. The cabins, 
fore and aft, the galley, the compactness and nattiness of everything, 
evoke further cries of admiration. Venturesome ones even take a peep 
into the compartment forrard where Bullock swings his cot. Men folk 
squeeze with Bullock into the diminutive engine room, and there is 
weighty talk about internal combustion engines and compression ignition 
engines ; of oil fuel. ‘The crowning moment is when tea is served in the 
saloon. Josiah garners his harvest. He beams upon them all in 
fullest of satisfaction. There are loyal guests ; they never betray that 
Emma, tactful and devoted, has hinted that it would not be quite the 
thing to suggest a little trip down the estuary. 

Bullock returns after putting the party ashore, rows round the yacht 
to note the condition of the hull, climbs aboard and cleans up. His task 
over, he sits in the bows, smoking, casting a gloomy eye over the scene. 
He is a disappointed man ; a nice packet, grand engines ; shame they’re 
never allowed to turn over. And being himself a Lancashire man, he 
declares that it’s ‘ laiking ’ wi’ t’ job. 

Martha’s Fold flies no commodore’s flag ; Usmouth does not yet figure 
even as a very minor yachting centre. But speckless, white, with gleaming 
brass, towering over the small motor craft, she is a picture vessel. And 
admittedly she gives a tone to the estuary. 


CACTUS AND SHADOWS 
Woodcut by Utrica Hype 
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A GREAT FAME 


By TERENCE DENNIS 


. . . Les Fleurs du Mal is finished . . . The book is almost good, and it will — 
remain as evidence of my disgust and my hatred of everything. 

My situation is atrocious . . . Since I have an unpopular kind of talent, I shall 
earn very little money, but I shall leave a great fame. I know that well, provided 
I have the courage to live. 

I gaze back at the old past years, the horrible past years. I spend my time ponder- 
ing on the shortness of life ; nothing more ; and my will-power grows rustier 
and rustier. If ever a man knew, while young, spleen and hypochondria, it is 
certainly I. “sheueen 

CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. Letters to his Mother. 


HE young girl watched the resplendent figures sway and swirl 
beneath the glittering arch of the stage. From time to time the 
music would break into vivid bouquets that were tossed hither 
and thither. The voices glided and fluttered, and outlined dimly 
through the orange twilight of the theatre, faces floated like pale discs. 

Below the box were mirrors set along the wall ; these were caverns of 
light wherein glowed the flame-coloured hangings and bright dresses. 
Madame Amyot touched the roses at her breast, put a finger to her lips, 
and sighed : “ Strange girl ! It is said that even the Czar—all the way from 
St. Petersburg—has taken a seat, yet you sit without caring ! Our dear 
Paul will soon be here, then you need not be sad.” | 

The green feathers trembled indignantly in her hair. Julie thought of 
her aunt’s over-gilded, over elegant house in the rue St. Honoré. She 
leaned back against the crimson-shadowed throat of the box, and spread 
her silken skirts. To-morrow, perhaps, she would see the great churches, 
the pictures and museums. She would ask Madame Amyot whether she 
might walk in the Tuileries Gardens. Poets and painters were to be seen 
under the trees. Paris, she reflected, oblivious of Offenbach’s desperate 
gaiety, of La Belle Héléne, was redolent of Madame Amyot’s house. 
Albeit this was her first evening in the capital. She thought of the palaces, 
the new boulevards, statues and fountains, the carriages that foamed 
through the Bois, — 

“You sit without caring,’ her aunt had said, and Julie wondered 
whether the accusation were true. The laughter that seemed to flap from 
floor to ceiling sounded as though from afar. What is it that I want, 
she asked herself. : 

Soon the curtain would descend, she supposed, and heard Madame 
Amyot’s terrible whisper : ‘‘ What are you doing ? ” 

Her aunt glanced round, twitched her eyebrows, and indicated the stage 
with a jewelled fan. 


““ Forgive me,” Julie murmured, but Madame Amyot was not to be 
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mollified by a submissive flutter of the eyelids. Lifting her massive shoul- 
ders, she jerked her head backwards and forwards as the orchestra swung 
into a waltz. 7 : 

Julie felt herself momentarily caught into the colour and movement, 
tossed up and down upon a frothy sea. Paris, she thought, how splendid 
it was ! She stared through the orange dusk at the pale faces, at the mirrors 
and cascades of fire and glowing petals of roses. The days that she should 
pass with Madame Amyot stretched away invitingly into statue-flanked 
avenues. They beckoned her to follow, to dance beneath the trees and lie 
upon the grass. Yet it was but a fleeting impression ; she realised that never 
could she relinquish the fantasy she had woven for herself in the country, 
not until the years had tamed and softened her imagination. 

She had thought of how one day she would live in Paris, how she would 
become the friend of poets and artists. She imagined that she listened 
to their talk that flowed on into the night, and she told herself that never 
would she weary of those images they would fashion for her, nor of their 
enthusiasms that would open a door in her mind, so that no longer would 
she live on the rim of life. And this fantasy burned like the fires and colours 
in the mirrors, dazzled her with its own sun, blurred the edge of reality. 

And ‘now she was here, seated beside her aunt in a Paris theatre, she 
listened to music that had set all Europe humming. Afterwards, she knew, 
Madame would threaten to return her to the country. The little drawing- 
room in the rue St. Honoré would resound with shrill admonitions, all 
the tinkling ornaments and glass pagodas would chime as though in 
protest of her ingratitude. Doubtless Madame Amyot would cry : “ You 
have given me a headache. Ah, for two days I shall not be permitted to 
raise myself from the pillow.” 

The house would be muffled in a blanket of silence ; then would follow 
a tempestuous reconciliation, and her aunt would sigh : “‘ We must find 
you a fiancé. It is a necessity.” 

Someone opened the gilded door of the box, and Julie saw that her 
aunt’s eyes gleamed like blue stones as she turned to smile at the man who 
had entered. A dark head was thrust towards Julie, lips curled across her 
fingers ; savouring the flesh of her hand, and her wrist was slightly damp 
with the breath that crept along her arm. 

Then the dark, polished head was raised, the lips were creased into a 
smile, the eyes were half-closed as though the heavy, discoloured lids 
were little shutters, lowered to obscure the glassy pupils. 

‘““ My niece,” Madame was saying, “‘ does not care for the magnificent 
Héléne. Persuade her, Monsieur, that Offenbach is worthy of notice.” 
The man laughed, and pulled at his moustache. 

‘To-morrow I must go to the Tuileries Gardens,” said Julie. The 
poets and painters who walked under the trees, she thought, and the 
streets where they lived—to the south of the city. Could she not also visit 
those streets ? But Madame quivered with laughter. _ 

‘‘ T cannot be severe with you,” she cried, and her voice struck sharply 
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across the music. ‘‘ Was there ever such simplicity ? Is it not refreshing, — 
Monsieur ? ” 

She turned her eyes ceilingwards, and archly spread her fansticks. The _ 
man whispered to her—a thin, snake-like hiss of amusement. Julie could . 
dintinebioh no words. Her aunt lowered her head, and murmured “ Yes, — 
that is true!” 5 . 

Occasionally the triumphant high note of a singer broke through the — 
whispering, and Julie pressed her hands against the plush ledge of the — 
box 


But at length the last song was ended, the richly bedizened dancers — 
were led to the footlights, and the great curtains fell. Madame Amyot — 
reached for her train, saying, ‘“‘ It is the fashion to be prudish, my dear 
Paul. But we must not teach our little girl such tedious manners. It is 
easy to spoil the young ! She shall visit the place. What harm could there 
be ? Remember it was you who first convinced me that “s 

He gave her a curious glance, and Madame turned away. The man 
bowed gravely to Julie—the faintest inclination from the hips. Madame ~ 
Amyot moved through the billowing sea of ladies, the green feathers 
curling like flames above her head. 

Now Julie was seated in the carriage ; de Chamfort sat stiffly before her 
as the lighted arches of the rue de Rivoli stretched ahead in a flickering 
perspective. They moved in a shining wave of other carriages, and Julie 
peered at the flaring lanterns that showed like saffron moons against the 
sky. 

“Regardex !” cried Madame Amyot, as they swung past open squares 
and colonnades, past the darkened statues ringed with light. Then there 
was bustle and movement upon either side of the glass windows. The 
glossy rumps of the horses ceased to quiver beneath the coachman’s whip, 
the footman leapt from his box. 

She was conscious that de Chamfort stared at her, and raising her head 
suddenly, she saw his face thrust towards her as an evil thing. There was 
something snake-like about his smile as she stepped across the pavement. 

“You are tired, Mademoiselle ? ” 

She made no reply, but listened to her aunt’s commands : “ Tell Jean 
to call for us at three o’clock.”’ 

‘ ee Amyot raised her hands in mock-horror as she moved towards 
ulie. 

“Smile a little, child! That is better. To-morrow you shall see your 
poets, never fear. I will try to get you an introduction to Lamartine, the 
great Lamartine ! We will see what can be done . . . Ah, well—.” She 
flashed her little blue stones at the man, and gaily twirled her shawl about 
her shoulders. 

Under a domed arch glass doors led on to a promenade. Gilt cupids held 
mirrors aloft as though to imprison the pinkish glare of the lamps. Below, 
the room curved like a prow of a ship. There were staircases that twisted 
amid a confusion of pillars and stone balustrades. 
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In the centre of the room a fountain spread its glittering veils, and Julie 
could see the women’s dresses airily floating as they whirled through the 
intricacies of the waltz. At first she could distinguish only disordered 
groups of figures that moved tortuously round the promenade, up and 
down the staircases, flying arms and skirts that gleamed through the veils 
of water. She felt herself propelled gently between the groups, heard a 
tumult of voices, de Chamfort’s laughter, and her aunt’s name cried 
softly here and there. 

Escape, she thought, escape from such stifling proximity . . . She had 
reached the end of the promenade, alone, for when she looked round, she 
saw that her aunt and de Chamfort were seated beside one another on a 
distant sofa. 

It was then she first became aware of the stranger. He sat apart from 
the crowd, at a little table, and as he raised his head it seemed that she 
had come to this place only to see him. 

Her weariness, the tedium of the slow hours in the theatre, were swept 
away as she encountered that face. Her thin, tranquil life seemed suddenly 
to have taken wings, to branch off into space. She realised the despair, 
the iron-edged pain that had caused him to separate himself from the 
crowd. Intense weariness showed in the thin, bitter mouth, in the underlip 
thrust defiantly forward, and contrasting strangely with the mouth, the 
light traced a whitish finger down the indomitable nose. But it was the 
flaming intensity of the eyes that held Julie, that caused the whispers 
and laughter to dwindle into silence. 

He stared as though from an inaccessible rock, and it was from this 
solitary place that he became aware of her. As some remote being who had 
evolved his own night and day, who had watched the destruction of worlds 
and the swift flight of beauty, he remained apart. Yet despite this remote- 
ness, the gaunt framework of the face, and the worn, black clothes pro- 
claimed his dependence, the remorse that burned into him. Sleeping or 
waking he could discover no shaded place, only this graven image of 
himself set upon the rock. 

Then as he looked at Julie, this inner revelation was masked. 

For a moment he became part of her poetical fantasy, she had found 
the essential truth, could relinquish her childish imaginings of poets who 
dreamed under trees. She moved towards him, barely conscious that he 
also had risen from his chair. 

“‘ Monsieur . . . I must speak to you.” 

The inadequate words hovered between them as they faced one another. 
Alas, de Chamfort and her aunt had imprisoned her arms, her hands. 
They loomed on either side, malevolent guardians. 

‘Dance, child, dance! You must waltz with Paul. Quickly, quickly. 
To think,” flashed Madame Amyot, “‘ that the unspeakable Baudelaire 
should have had the effrontery to smile at you. ..” 
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MORNING _ 
By HEDLEY A. CARTER 


OU.are still asleep Phyliss. Your face is half buried in the pillow 
whose whiteness pales your skin, so that I only see your right 
eye, your nose and your petulant restless mouth. I dare not 
raise my head to see all your face because to do so would be to © 
waken you. I am content to gaze lazily and to my fill, to examine you as I © 
never can when you are awake and restless, impatient of stillness, impatient 
of my desire to look at you, into you, through you until I should be 
hypnotised and engulfed. Your bare shoulder in the grey shadow of the 
sheet looks darkly pink and thin as the bone shows a hardness beneath the 
fascinating softness. Your yellow hair is untidy. Your dark eyelashes 
flicker on your cheek. You have a harder look now as you sleep than you. 
had last night.. With your closed eyes your face takes on a bareness, a 
secretiveness, a symbol that you are yourself, that you belong to yourself, 
that not even I, who have come to know you so profoundly, so intimately, 
can take possession of you completely. It is always the same. I know no-one 
completely. There is always a point of reserve. I do not even know myself. 
Sometimes I think I know myself least of all ; my moods are unaccountable 
and unpredictable even to myself; and yet you, who reserve part of 
yourself from me, probably think that you know. me. You say to your 
friends, such and such an action is characteristic of Bernard, you say 
Bernard would react in such and such a manner under some given circum- 
stances. But I, Bernard, am not sure that I should act or react as you 
predict. | 
And now Sunday morning is wakening up. Outside there is the noise of 
milk bottles. Someone I do not know, someone very few people in this 
street have seen, is placing cold white bottles on white doorsteps. In an 
hour or so doors will be opened and people will say to themselves, Ah 
here is the milk. Some morning perhaps there will be no cold bottle there 
to bring in, but now it is an acknowledged thing that when we open the 
door our supply of milk shall be there. We do not know whence it came, 
we do not know who put it there. The milkman might be a handsome youth, 
but unless something extraordinary happens no woman in this street will 
know that. Perhaps it is best ; for who knows ? perhaps you Phyliss would 
forget me. I hope the milkman is middle-aged, fat and ugly. . 
There is a distant sound of buses. In a nearby garage a motor is started. It 
roars angrily for a moment. I look anxiously at you, but you do not stir. Then 
the roar ceases, and instead there is a quiet but irregular throbbing. Down- 
stairs the letter flap opens and shuts with a sharp bang. That is the Man 
who brings the Newspapers. 
The street is now supplied with its necessities. We have milk and we have 
the Sunday newspaper. We settle down to a temporary silence, a silence 
broken by thoughts that we must be getting up soon. In two hours we 
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shall be having our breakfasts. It is the custom. You Phyliss have had your 
breakfast in this house on Sundays for four years now. Always at half past 
ten. To have breakfast at eleven, or half past nine would cause confusion. 
No-one in the street would get into stride for a whole week until half past 
ten the next Sunday. 

And so I relax again amidst a pregnant silence. I look at my wrist 
watch, which I always wear, even through the night. I wear it on the 
inside of my wrist. You scoff at me and call it affectation, but I cannot now 
wear it on the outside of my wrist. I have tried, but with that change in 
my state I lose my grip of everything. My memory fails. My temper wears 
thin as I become irritated because when I look for the time it is not there 
and I have to command myself to look on the outside of my wrist. No, the 
watch must be inside my wrist. It has become an organ of my body. 

In half an hour I must get up, if I can without disturbing you. I shall go 
downstairs in my dressing gown and stumble over strange furniture in your 
kitchen. When I go into your larder for the tea I shall enter a strange 
world. I shall knock my shins against baskets on the floor. 

Half-unwilling I shall look into the room we were in last night until 
we were too tired to stay awake any longer. Oh, the ugliness, the dulness, 
the stagnant smell of a room the morning after people have enjoyed 
themselves in it. The curtains will make the room gloomy. The glasses will 
stand on the table, smeared, with lifeless remains of last night’s sparkling 
wine gathered at the bottom filling the room with a horrid smell. There 
will be ill-used cigarettes on the table, the floor will be untidy with little 
heaps of white ash and coloured sweet-wrappers. 

I hate to think of the compulsion for getting up. I do not want to leave 
this bed, where I am comfortable and happy, but I dare not stay here. 
You, with your quick ways would be angry with me. You would jump out 
of bed and turn your back on me. You would dress hurriedly and go 
downstairs without speaking, leaving me resting my head on my arm 
staring at where you had stood to dress. 

You see ! I think I know how you would act, although I am not sure of 
myself. And yet I have only known you two, no three weeks. 

It is just over a month since I came to London. I remember my tense 
anxious ride on the tube from St. Pancras to Lancaster Gate. I saw myself 
through the window of the train. My face looked hard and the cheeks were 
evenly shadowed. I looked at ease, even a little contemptuous and yet 
inside I was afraid. Afraid that I might make a fool of myself by walking to 
the right hand door when the tube stopped only to find that the left hand 
door was opening. Afraid that I should not remember to change at Holborn. 
Afraid that I should not find my way from there to the British Museum 
station. And yet in the dark window my light coat shone and made my face 
- dark anda little stern and supercilious. That fear was one of my unaccount- 
able moods. There was no reason for it. I knew London quite well. 

Then there was the questioning to find my hotel. When I found it I 
was still nervous. I did not like the look of the place. It was meaner than I 
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had expected. I opened the door boldly, noticing an old lady with white — 
hair sitting fixedly reading in the room facing the street. I stood on the 
carpet. But no-one came. I dare not call out ; the place was too silent. So 
cautiously I went out and walked up the steps again. Then I noticed a bell- — 
push. I rang and a young maid came to the door. I gave my name, and said ~ 
that I had written reserving a room. She raised her eyebrows and then — 
nodded. Oh yes she remembered, and off she walked, quickly, her back — 
jerking away into some room. I put down my bag and walked towards 
what I supposed was the register. As I did so I heard the maid’s voice, in — 
a stage whisper . . . a small bag ; and a whispered reply .. . No. 39. I did 
not like the whispering. And then small bag ; my bag was quite large enough 
for my things. The maid came back looking even less friendly than she ~ 
had done before and asked me to write my name. Instinctively I groped 
for my fountain pen. There was no direct light on the book so that it was 
gloomy and I could not read any of the other names entered. Then my 
pen, usually so faithful, refused to write. I felt the return of my nervous- 
ness ; I sensed the contempt and silent laughter of the maid and angrily 
scratched in my name with the hotel pen. 

The maid grasped my bag and signed to me to follow her. We climbed — 
up a narrow staircase, which had a thick pile carpet on the first flight and — 
a carpet each less thick than the previous one, on the other four flights. 
The maid walked quickly up ; I followed more slowly. As she climbed her 
legs were on a level with my eyes and I looked at her ankles beneath the 
black thick stocking. As she thrust herself from one stair to the other the 
ankles tensed and then the stocking creased a little as the strain was 
removed. As I followed those funereal stockings I thought to myself : 
I shall dislike this place. And I did with an intense and yet hidden hatred. 

It was at the Queen’s Hall I first saw you Phyliss. Although I do not 
know much about music I was not in the mood for the theatre and still less 
for the music hall so to get out of a causeless sadness I climbed into the 
empty lounge of a public-house on Oxford Street, drank two Martinis 
under the antagonistic eye of a dark bar-maid and feeling even more 
melancholy I found my way to the Queen’s Hall. 

The promenade was hot. As I stood waiting for the orchestra, the blue 
and gold, the cigarette smoke, the conversation pressed on me with a heavy 
weight. My body felt ready to sink between my hips. And all round were 
foolish ugly people. Some looked half-happy but most of them seemed 
to feel as I did, heavy and depressed with a great tiredness and lifelessness. 
In front two Frenchmen with heavy heads and long hair told each other 
dirty stories, bursting out into great sniggers and gazing round, furtively 
happy with their private obscenity. I read the programme notes but could 
not grasp any idea. All the time my life seemed to be sliding away from 
me down into the dusty colourless carpet. My sleeping brain was pierced 
by loud applause and presently the orchestra began. As they played I 
really seemed to lose consciousness. I forgot the people round me. Now 
and then the acrid note of the horns would half waken me or the shrill 
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sweep of the violins but still I felt myself sliding away into the dusty 
carpet growing less tall—like Alice. Dimly aware that the orchestra had 
ceased I walked to the door, being pushed about by eager people who had 
the same desire as I for a change of atmosphere. The corridor was full of 
people leaning against the wall like bodies just rescued from a vault of 
death. We lined the walls waiting for vitality to come to us again. Eventually 
I went into the bar which was noisy, hot, and almost as uncomfortable as 
the concert hall. I wondered if the Martinis were affecting me unduly and 
so I drank three glasses of synthetic lemonade which however did not 
revive me. I could not go back into the hall, and I had no power to climb 
the steps into the street so I rested gloomily on the hard wooden bench. All 
the time men and women, youths and girls came in, pushing at the swing- 
doors. As they approached the bar their faces resumed life. Never have I 
felt so unhappy. 

After a time I returned to the corridor where there were still the leaning 
bodies. I turned my head to the right and let it stay there resting on the 
cooling wall, As my eye travelled along the curve of the corridor I suddenly 
saw you. You were looking at me. I was pleased to see that you too looked 
unhappy although now and then you forced your eyes to light up. But 
your face was not happy. I wanted to speak to you, but I had not even 
the will to make myself walk along to you. I could not even smile. All I 
could do was to gaze at you hoping that you might see what I wished. 
But I lost you. One of the tired youths detached himself from the wall and 
walked to you. Painfully, I thought, you smiled ; then slowly, somnambu- 
listically you walked away with him. 

I stayed there until the rush of people after the concert finished carried 
me away. 

A few days after I saw you in the lift at Leicester Square station. Among 
the crowd of tall men with wide newspapers held before their eyes as if 
even the minute in the lift could not be wasted by not reading meaningless 
news, you stood restlessly, facing the gates, ready to leap out as they opened. 
You felt me looking at you and turned round. For a moment you smiled 
and then back went your face to the iron gates. Contact was made, but I 
- felt that if I spoke to you, and made you laugh with me, I should not be as 
happy as I had thought. But when you got out of the train a few minutes 
later I followed you and floated up behind you on an escalator. At the top 
I leaped up to be level with you, and held your elbow as we stepped off 
the grating. And so I began to know you ; began to see you almost daily. 

Probably in a week, or a month, your face, your body, which now is so 
near to me and so pleasant, will please me no more. We shall have used 
each other up. This phase of our development will end. We shall be as dead 
to each other. I hope you realise the inevitability of this change. I have 
passed through such transitions before, not only with women friends and 
intimates but with men friends, cities, countries, ships and landscapes. 
It is unavoidable. The tenth which you keep from me will have to find 
someone else to reveal itself to. Some other part of you will be unknown 
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to the next person you become friendly with. 

As you sleep your foot moves and touches mine. I lie quite still feeling 
the pads of your toes upon my instep. Again you stir and your foot is 
moved. You are completely relaxed. A few hours ago your body was hot 
and tense ; your breath was quick ; your hair slightly damp ; your lips dry 
and a little parted. I felt your body harden in my arms as the intensity of 
your emotion braced your muscles. 

I hear a step in the street and become conscious of the ticking of my 
watch. Instinctively I am becoming awake again. I am aware of externals. 
My mind knows that the half hour is almost gone and I must be up. 
Shortly I shall waken you. You will stretch your body and open your eyes 
quickly for an instant ; then you will close them again and I shall shake 
your shoulder. Then you will slowly open your eyes ; your lips will open 
into a drowsy smile and you will sit up leaning back on one arm whilst 
you ruffle your hair with the other hand. Thus we shall start another day 
together. 

Stealthily I slide out of bed and my feet grope for my slippers. Smiling 
triumphantly I tiptoe out of the room and look at you from the door. I have 
not wakened you. Down I go. 
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By SIR JOHN SQUIRE 


HERE died, at the age of 77, on March the roth, the most 
secluded of all celebrated modern English writers, and, probably, 
the humblest. Certainly the shyest. Not only did he not put his 
full name on his books but he even falsified his initials. His 
name was Thomas Anstey Guthrie: he did not write as “'T. Anstey,” 
he wrote as “‘ F. Anstey,”’ which was two removes from the truth. 
Herr Freud may have an explanation of that. He may also produce 
a plausible explanation for the common phenomenon of an author, when 
one meets him, not being in the least like his works. He must be, really, 
or he couldn’t have produced them. But, though the greatest are always 
themselves, the others (that very sensibility which makes them good 
artists making them also frightened of their fellows) will put on masks. 
“Anstey” in print was uproarious. He wrote Vice-Versa, The Brass 
Bottle, Voces Populi, The Man from Blankley’s and The Pocket Ibsen. 
He could laugh at anything, and parody anything. One expected, when 
meeting him first, to meet a great Rabelaisian, mutton-fisted man, thump- 
ing the table with one hand and flourishing a tankard with the other, 
denouncing the follies of the modern world. “ Instead of which!” 
Serjeant Arabin, long ago, addressed a prisoner in these terms : “ Prisoner 
at the bar, you were born of a respectable family, and were given a good 
education, instead of which you go around the country stealing ducks.” 
Well, “ instead of which,” the irresistible wag “‘ F. Anstey ” was a little 
old, born-old, man, with a little bowler-hat, a little moustache, a little 
walking-stick, and a little bachelor flat who gave nice little parties for 
children would not (though he laughed at Ibsen in print) say “ Bo!” toa 
goose in life. 

He gave one the impression of being “ tied up.”” Nobody can be a good 
parodist without being a poet as well: and those are happiest who, like 
Hood, Hogg, Rossetti, and Swinburne, can get both things off their 
chests, both the obverse and the reverse of the medal. It may have been 
that Guthrie was “‘ bottled up ”’ all his life. He embarked on a career as a 
humorist, and a humorist he had to be. It happens to many. Many of the 
cleverest and most successful humorists one meets, whether draughtsmen 
or writers, are quiet melancholy men with dog-like appealing eyes. By 
the same token, Thomas Hardy, who wrote, ‘“‘ the President of the Im- 
mortals had finished his sport with Tess,’ was the merriest man that 
ever I knew. 

Anstey Guthrie always struck me as a man who had never had any 
ambitions. He watched the world go by and was sorry that it was so silly 
as it was and is. His first, and reverberating, success was made with 
Vice-Versa which, having been rejected by several publishers, appeared 
when he was twenty-six. I don’t know if it is still read : when I was young 
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it was as inevitable as Grimm, Andersen, and Alice in Wonderland > all 
I know is that I read it again last year and found it as amusing as ever. 
_ Parents and children are reputed nowadays not to be as distant from each 
other as they were fifty years ago, and perhaps they are not. But age 
still forgets, and ‘‘ Imagine yourself in the other person’s position ~ 1s 
still good advice. There is still a universal truth behind that story of the 
father who changed bodies with his son, had to go to the prep. school 
to which he had sent his son, and was treated by his son as he had treated 
his son. 

And what admirable terse prose too, full of implications and undertones : 


Mr. Bultitude, although he was certainly a merchant, was a fairly successful 
one—in direct defiance of the laws of fiction, where any connection with commerce 
seems to lead naturally to failure in one of the three volumes. 

He was an elderly gentleman, too, of irreproachable character and antecedents ; 
no Damocles’ sword of exposure was swinging over his bald but blameless head ; 
he had no disasters to fear and no indiscretions to conceal. He had not been in- 
tended for melodrama, with which, indeed, he would not have considered it a 
respectable thing to be connected. 

In fact, the secret of his uneasiness was so absurdly simple and commonplace 
that I am rather ashamed to have made even a temporary mystery of it. 

His son Dick was about to return to school that evening, and Mr. Bultitude 
was expecting every moment to be called upon to go through a parting scene with 
him ; that was really all that was troubling him. 

This sounds very creditable to the tenderness of his feelings as a father—for 
there are some parents who bear such a bereavement at the close of the holidays 
with extraordinary fortitude, if they do not actually betray an unnatural satisfaction 
at the event. 

But it was not exactly from softness of heart that he was restless and impatient, — 
nor did he dread any severe strain upon his emotions. He was not much given to 
sentiment, and was the author of more than one of those pathetically indignant 
letters to the papers, in which the British parent denounces the expenses of educa- 
tion and the unconscionable length and frequency of vacations. 

He was one of those nervous and fidgety persons who cannot understand their 
own children, looking on them as objectionable monsters whose next movements 
are uncertain—much as Frankenstein must have felt towards Ais monster. 

He hated to have a boy about the house, and positively writhed under the 
irrelevant and irrepressible questions, the unnecessary noises and boisterous high 
spirits which nothing could subdue, his son’s society was to him simply an abomin- 
able nuisance, and he pined for a release from it from the day the holidays began. 

He had been a widower for nearly three years, and no doubt the loss of a mother’s 
loving tact, which can check the heedless merriment before it becomes intolerable, 
and interpret and soften the most peevish and unreasonable of rebukes, had done — 
much to make the relations between parent and children more strained than they 
might otherwise have been. 


That book, written when he was in his twenties, was read all over the 
world. Never again did anything he wrote receive such applause ; never 
again, though his wit, humour and invention did not flag, did he fall 
upon a subject of such universal interest. Some people, if they achieve 
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tremendous success early, and fail to follow it up, become soured, being 
self-centred. Anstey never minded. He had later successes of sorts. 
The Man from Blankley’s ran ; The Brass Bottle “went”? both as book 
and play. But only two or three of the greatest authors in English, like 
Dickens and Scott, have had the creative exuberance which leads to smash 
after smash. “ F. Anstey’s ” career has to be marked “‘ diminuendo.” 

Had he never written Vice-Versa his obituary notices would have been 
much the same as they were. People would have talked of him as the author 
of The Tinted Venus and The Talking Horse and as a life-long contributor 
to Punch whose last contribution, containing memories of Du Maurier, 
was published in the week of his death. The status would have been the 
same : only a little more attention would have been devoted to “ other 
books,” not occluded by the dominating shade of Mr. Bultitude. 

There is Salted Almonds for instance : the father and mother of all the 
modern “ chatty ” and “ social ” prose articles in Punch : a revolutionary 
collection which bridges the gulf between Mark Lemon and Burnand on 
the one hand and A. A. Milne and A. P. Herbert on the other. Here is 
the opening. 

Scene I.—At the Dinner-table. 


SiTuaTion.—Mr. PLuMLey Durr, a middle-aged bachelor with a well-earned 
reputation for soctal tact and fluency combined with extreme polish, has been sent in 
to dinner with Miss IMOGEN PuREFOY, an obvious ingénue. Her youthful charm, 
however, has induced him to overlook any intellectual inferiority, and, even on the 
stairs, he has so far unbent as to impart some highly valuable information concerning 
the state of the weather for the last few days, besides confiding the intelligence that the 
Parliamentary Session 1s responsible for many more people being in Town than usual. 
Miss Pureroy has received the utterances with a reverential assent which only confirms 
him 1n an impression originally favourable. 

Miss PureFoy (after declining fish—to Mr. P. D.) Aren’t those salted almonds 
over there ? Could you reach them for me? . . . Thanks so much ! I absolutely 
adore salted almonds ! (She selects three). I can’t think what people did at dinner- 
parties before salted almonds were invented. Can you ? 

Mr. PLuMLey Durr (concientiously applying his mind to the problem while adopting 
a tone of playful levity). You are inviting me to embark upon a — er — field of 
highly interesting speculation. But, on the whole, I should be inclined to hazard 
the opinion that in — er — that benighted period people, probably — er — did 
without them. 

Miss P. (humbly). I suppose it was a silly question. I ought to have known that 
when there weren’t any salted almonds people simply had to do without them, poor 
dears! Still, do you know, I can’t help thinking dinner-parties must have been 
more cheerful, somehow, in — well, in Queen Anne’s time, for instance. 

Mr. D. (with a kindly but superior smile). If we may draw any inference from 
contemporary records, such as the works of Swift, the table-talk of those days 
was neither remarkably brilliant, nor — er — particularly edifying. 

Miss P. Oh, but I meant because of the costumes. Everybody was so picturesquely 
dressed then, even the men, weren’t they ? Wouldn’t you Jove to wear nice coloured 
velvet and satin with ruffles and things, instead of just plain black and white, as 
you do now ? 
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Mr. D. Now, my dear young lady, our sex is content to serve as useful foils to 
the magnificence of yours. But, by way of compensation, if our — er— habiliments 
are, as is doubtless the case, less becoming, they have at least. the merit of being 
considerably more — er — economical. : 

Miss P. (regarding him with the innocent brown eyes of a squirrel). 1 never thought 
of that. It’s quite a new idea to me ! Did men’s clothes cost so very much in those 
times ! : 

Mr. D. Let me give you a few facts. Oliver Goldsmith—with whose immortal 
Vicar of Wakefield you are possibly familiar ?—(Miss PUREFOY murmurs an intell- 
gent, but vague assent)—is known to have paid as muchas fifteen guineas—which at 
that time was probably equivalent to at least double the present value of the 
money—for a simple suit of “ Tyrian bloom ” coloured satin. Now I don’t suppose 

_ I pay— 

He discourses here at some length on the precise sum per annum his evening clothes 
cost him, while Miss PureFoy listens with rapt attention. 

Miss P. Really ! How interesting! And I suppose there were all sorts of other 
expensive things they had to wear, besides ? 


That was written a long time ago ; but neither the human race nor the 
sexes change very much in reasonable periods of time. There has just 
come out a book about Henry VIII, by Miss Helen Simpson (Peter Davies 
3s. 6d.). There is quoted in this book a report by a Venetian Envoy about 
England in Henry VII’s reign in which it is remarked that the English 
think no people equal to themselves and no country like their own, and 
whenever they see a handsome foreigner say either that ‘‘ he is just like 
an Englishman,” or that “‘ he ought to have been an Englishman.” “ F. 
Anstey ” knew all about that. 

To say that Guthrie leaves no successors is absurd. One may crop up 
at any moment. But we are certainly, for the time being, short of intelligent 
literary parodists and satirists. Nobody, except Mr. Leacock in a rather 
too music-hallish way, has done for Dostoevsky and the other gloomy 
Russians what Anstey Guthrie did for Ibsen. D. H. Lawrence cried aloud 
for a burlesque, but it has not, so far as I am aware, been done : I mention 
no more : their names will occur to every reader. Punch goes gaily on; 
its reflections and criticisms of manners are as good as ever; its light 
verse is as good as ever ; and it ridicules mere fashion in art as well as 
ever it did. But fashionable writing it seems, for the moment, to neglect. 
The great Victorian race of sham-exposers seems to have died out. 
The Pocket Ibsen has not been followed, in Punch by a Pocket Proust : 
not that Proust isn’t good, for he is—but he isn’t quite as supreme as his 
worshippers think he is. 

It was a very great pity that “ F. Anstey,” who had an acute ear, and a 
strong sense for nonsense, did not, after middle-age, keep up with the 
times. There is as much to laugh at now as ever there was, and nobody 
laughs at it. The unhealthy fevers and the lop-sided earnestnesses : they 
are still here : but the understanding detached people seem to be fewer. 

_I think that, on my deathbed, my last picture of the world will be the 
picture of a raging maniac watched by a little old governess-like man, 
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with a bowler-hat and a stick, who says nothing but thinks privately : 
“ Why go on like this when life is so short and eternity so long, and we 
might so easily and quietly enjoy ourselves ?”’ He wrote Voces Popult, 
reproducing conversations he had overheard on omnibuses and such things. 
_The “ Vox Ansteii ” was, I think, never heard. He was too timid to pro- 
duce it. Had he done so it would have been a good one. For, to a man 
who knew him only casually, but over a long period, he seemed flawless 
and sinless and all-percipient—a frustrated poet, and a timid bowler- 


hatted angel. Few people, in these latter years, knew him. But I think 
that they would all agree with me. 
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THE SHORT Sine 


By MICHAEL ADEN 


a OO many short stories are written. Too often they are used as a 
teething-ring*, just as too many potential poets regard the sonnet 
as everyone’s business. Either form may be resorted to by the 
lazy, the half-baked, the impecunious, or the would-be writer. 

After all, the short story is short, and do not all people see about them 
every day any number of real, true stories, just as all of the poetically 
inclined see any number of daffodils, perfidies of women or men, storms, 
seas, sunsets, evidences of spring, dear birds, nice policemen, and even 
greater Thoughts to be fitted into fourteen more or less rhythmical lines 
and labelled “ sonnet.” ? 

The short story, presumably, is not so limited, and much easier. You 
have only to take, for instance, that white haired old thing, whom you 
saw a few days before Christmas, neat in her widow’s bonnet and well 
brushed black coat, calmly stealing a sprig of holly from a van in the 
neighbourhood of Covent Garden. Unhurried she was about it, too, 
selecting deliberately a sprig with plenty of berries ; probably quite sure 
they would only laugh and say, ‘Old Ma!” to her if she were caught. 
A touching sight it was ; her face was so clean, so clear and pink and 
white ; you were sure she didn’t Drink. Perhaps she was an old actress, 
once famous, too generous, not hoarding the vast sums she made but 
using them for the struggling young ; or merely letting them dribble away ; 
until now at seventy-ish but so decent, she must live on very little ; and 
to-day steals, yes steals, and she so respectab e, a bit of holly in memory 
of gayer days. Or it may be that once she was a cook, an important person- 
age indeed, before whom members of the family and maids quailed ; and 
she married the butler, and survived him ; and now, living on their little 
capital stored away, and her old age pension, her old eyes twinkle with 
memories of decorating the great house and the pudding at Christmas 
time. Or she might have murdered someone in that cold blooded way of 
which women are sometimes capable, and gotten away with it. That sort 
of thing could, and often does, go on for 1,000-7,000 words and may or may 
notbea short story. It depends on who writes it. Almost anyone could see the 
incident, with or without conscious thought of a story. Seeing it conscious- 
ly as a story, no one, alas, is prevented from writing it. 

Of those who grope and fumble with the teething-ring of the short 
story, there are a few, a very few, who produce worthwhile writing in this 
or any other form. Its possible shortness, its inherent freedom from set 


_ * Obsolete instrument ; a narrow ring of hard rubber about 14 inch in diameter, once 
given to babies who were old enough to grasp with the fingers and young enough to put 
anything into the mouth, the object of ring being to help baby cut teeth on the principle 
of one pain counteracting another, force of jaw assuaging ache of gums, forcing milk teeth 
through more quickly than Providence may have ordained. 
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rules, make the short story at once the pitfall and the curse of little talent 
and less willingness to undergo the discipline of spirit and flesh which 
makes for writing. 

Nowadays, when it is a greater distinction not to write than to write, 
there is what is called ‘‘ a growing interest ” in the short story. Few people 
have as much money as they once had—and some have none at all. To 
write is a quiet, home pursuit, requiring little expenditure—and look at 
the money there is made by it ! (Yes, as in any other trade, there are some 
who have rare luck, not depending entirely on genius, and some who get 
along as any other honest labourers do ; and many, many more, who go 
through heartbreaking years to no purpose whatever.) But this growing 
interest is not confined to writing ; it applies to reading as well. The 
results of a break in the tradition of the short story, which began twenty 
or more years ago, are beginning to tell. The repercussions of the work 
of a few writers, notably Katherine Mansfield, are beginning to be felt. 
Some of them were greater than she, if you compare their work ; but she, 
as much if not more than any other, helped to break through a wall and 
show both writers and editors that a story need not be strict narrative 
with neatly outlined plot ; and it seems to me that for this reason her 
influence will be felt long after her work and that of her too-numerous 
disciples and imitators is forgotten. 

One result of that break in tradition was to give a wider range of interest 
to the short story from the reader’s point of view. Many people who did 
not care for the set story of plot and action are interested in emotion, 
character and atmosphere. Gradually, they have to come to read more 
stories, as these elements have assumed greater importance. This, com- 
bined with the many things which have gone to produce more writers and 
would-be writers among us, have led in turn to greater interest in editing 
magazines concerned chiefly and often entirely with the short story. 
Seldom a month goes by that a new one does not arise, or an older one 
emerge like a hopeful Phoenix from its warm ashes of erudition to devote 
more attention to short fiction. Even the newspapers have departed, most 
of them, from the once popular serial, and now print short stories instead ; 
moreover, with the worthy idea of educating the popular taste (which 
need not be discussed here), their short stories are of a somewhat higher 
order than the novels they once serialized. 

With all this, the short story is in a state of change, a state at present 
too chaotic for many definite conclusions to be drawn. In most of the 
magazines devoted exclusively to that form of writing, there is too much 
self-consciousness. Of course, there are exceptions : for instance in the 
March number of Lovat Dickson’s Magazine there is a distinguished story 
by M. Boris Pilniak which fits all traditions, old and new, going beyond 
that to show that there is a comparatively new writer come out of Russia 
within the past ten years (unless I am greatly mistaken) who can feel with 
both sides of the Question (socialogic, economic, what you will), and 
therefore be the complete observer which any writer of short stories 
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should be, whether he writes one thousand or seven thousand words, 
whether he actually puts on paper all there is, or merely conveys a wide 
range in a little space for those who have imagination to see. But M. 
Pilniak’s story approaches the nouvelle, the ground between the short story 
and the novel, a form in which the French excel, and the Russians, with — 
their mixed literature and language, mastered well indeed. Short of the — 
long-short story or nouvelle, it is rare to-day for us to find from any country — 
a story combining the vitality, control and sympathy with every character — 
which The Assassination displays to any person observant of real short — 
stories. 

Out of America there comes a “ school,” headed at present apparently 
by Mr. William Faulkner, who writes novels and poetry, as well as short 
stories. The successor-apparent of Mr. Ernest Hemingway, he leads a 
group of those who seem to feel that strength lies in the soil : that brutality 
and depravity are the soul of strength ; and that any tenderness or fine- — 
ness can exist only among the lower orders. It is a rare thing to find now 
in the “‘ better’? American mazagines a story dealing with any one likely 
to be encountered at dinner or in your own street of an evening, if you 
yourself happen to be one of those whose people have been able to read 
and write for a good many generations ; and yet, if a large element of the | 
population of America has suddenly died out, one has not heard of it ; 
and even if they have, it is not quite possible to believe that things happen- 
ing in the latter part of their lives would not have been worth writing about. 
It is true that Miss Dorothy Parker, one of the most glittering of American 
short story writers, does occasionally let her people walk upon. carpets ; 
but she writes usually of New York with a tinge of the alien (probably — 
Middle Western) inhabitant of that city ; and she too patronises the poor, 
of whatever class they may be, dropping pity upon them like hard rain 
from heaven. 

And we must remember that New York is not America. It is a country 
in itself, unlike any other. Americans aside from Miss Parker, when they 
write of New York, confine themselves usually to one or two particular 
districts. One feels often in reading the current American magazines that no 
story is complete without its murder, rape or a comparatively minor thing 
like crude or common-garden seduction ; and doubts, at the same time, 
if such things are so prevalent as these harsh stories would lead us to 
believe, had we no other evidence of life in the country. 

It has been suggested that these harsh stories—and they are harsh rather 
than strong—indicate a weakening of the pioneer stock which once settled — 
that country. It has been a long time since 1492, and more than two 
hundred years since 1776, and pioneering conditions have not existed in 
many parts of the country for some time. Yet young writers still feel that 
they have behind them such a tradition. So they have, but rather far 
behind. It is doubtful if they will attain vigour in their writing by a 
conscious going back to the “ elements ” for material. It seems too much 
as if they wish to convince themselves that they are strong and vigourous ; 
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as if, passionless, they seek passion in their subjects. This, of course, is 
only a theory. Their pre-occupation with the sordid and brutal may be a 
stepping stone toward a greater equilibrium which may result from the 
present change in the short story ; or may not. 

In England, the circle has curved less viciously, but has narrowed until 
one must read through too many stories to find one with the element of 
surprise. Well written ones there are, many of them polished to a fine 
point, but too many cut to a pattern ; as if they were written less from 
conviction than from a mild impulse to write something. 

The great disadvantage of the newer freedom in short story writing is 
that concentration on little episodes may tend to dull the imagination, 
blur the originality, narrow the vision and limit the growth of the writer. 

We find that pale and humourless concern with minutiz in the work 
of one of the best known young English writers. We find aschool of people 
writing about a little man who walked boldly but oh, so accidentally 
because his eggs for breakfast were not done right, into a byway in a square 
where he was not supposed to set foot and became involved in the most 
awful inconsequences because his imagination was so active that he 
actually (how the arm of co-incidence stretched !) thought of the most 
impossible names, only to find himself thwarted by having these names 
proved real by the owners of the house, not only in that house where he 
inadvertantly found himself, but all over the Mediterranean and back 
again right into his own square where the improbably long arm of co- 
incidence still pursued him . . . . This is an inelegant resumé of a story 
in a book by another well-known writer. 

That school of improbable fiction has had its followers for many years. 
The type of story is not farce, not fantasy, not the good red herring of 
reality. Notacharacterinsuchastory behaves, thinks, or feels even remotely 
as he would in real life. Not one such story in a thousand is good. One 
reads them with the feeling that their own authors do not like them and 
that it is better to convey in writing one flicker of the eyelash if it be 
sincerely done. The pale concern of those who try sincerely and do not 
flaunt or flout the short story is more admirable. If they lack strength, 
it may not be their fault. 

For who can teach them ? Who can tell anyone how to write a short 
story ? Who can say that you must follow your own instincts, fail, fail, 
and try again and again until you express a thing as you feel it ? Who can 
tell you never to send a story out immediately on its maiden voyage, but 
to keep it at home until you yourself are satisfied with it ? Who can tell 
you that one publication does not mean success ? Who, except yourself, 
can convince you that either acceptance or rejection means nothing, 
actually, toward saying what you tried to say, if you see anything except 
money in short stories (and you are most unlikely to get that, you know, 
from short stories, unless you have the flair for the popular, and then you 
cannot write the other things at the same time) ? Who—well, it is true that 
there are schools of writing. 
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These schools of writing, promise to teach people how it is done, 
May they live long and be given the grace to teach individuality, to light 
the flame of genius, and never, never to make their pupils’ writing stereo- 
typed according to their own or any other conventions. They are good 
things, in a way. They give their pupils a certain discipline. Having paid 
for the course of lessons, a certain amount of writing must be produced 
to get the money’s worth—and that at least gives practice. They can teach 
punctuation, up to a point (for in spite of rules, punctuation remains 
largely an individual thing.) They can correct slovenly habits of style, 
and impart the rudiments of English—if these have not been learned 
elsewhere. And sometimes, if a pupil has it in him, he will write good 
stories in spite of them ; for, actually, these schools are in a position to do 
a great deal of harm. There is already too much standardization in the 
writing of short stories. 

It may appear that all this is in the nature of a complaint. That is the 
intention ; for it seems to me, in spite of (perhaps because of) all the 
present interest in the short story, that too many people rush in and write 
them, and that too few have the originality and force they need. 


Woodcut by MARGARET Bryan 
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MISS AUSTEN AND SOME BOOKS 


By MARY LASCELLES 


OR some time I have believed that it would be worth while to 

look for the traces that Miss Austen’s reading has left on her 

writing. The belief rested on these two convictions: that the 

extent of the part that reading played in her life had been under- 
estimated, the nature of that part misinterpreted. If one chooses to follow 
a few obvious paths of enquiry one can find support for the first of these 
notions ; and, in the act of following them, one may learn something of 
the quality of her response to books. 

I propose to leave out of count the widest and most doubtful issue— 
all that she, as artist, learnt directly from other writers : what her style 
owed to her affectionate esteem for Johnson—(for I think she could only 
learn, in this way, from those for whom she felt esteem)—or how her 
reading of Fanny Burney showed her the possibilities latent in the novel 
of fine feelings and fine manners. But one point is worth making here : 
Fanny Burney is a novelist who offers many deceptive seeming-precedents 
for a character, episode, or situation here and there throughout Jane 
Austen’s novels ; in point of fact, a parallel of this sort signifies very 
little. ‘‘ Little Burney,” with ready faculties of observation and invention, 
and very little notion of selection, had indeed used up almost all the 
material that was available for a novel of this kind ; it was impossible to 
play her game without repeating some of her moves. This, however, is 
only the obverse of the problem ; for Jane Austen learnt much indirectly 
from her reading: she learnt what to avoid; and this discovery, too, 
—except as it is reflected in her burlesque pieces—I shall leave on one side. 

Among the references to books and authors in all of Miss Austen’s 
writing that was meant-to be published a broad distinction soon becomes 
apparent : something of irony in those that are explicit distinguishes 
them from the implicit allusions. In these there may be mockery, but it 
is of another kind : if both express her response to what she read, those 
are in the nature of a retort, these of an acknowledgment. There is a 
good instance of this in Sanditon, where the contrast is pointed by associa- 
tion between the two kinds—for Cowper is the aim of both. He is 
explicitly quoted by Mr. Parker, in his attack on the rival watering-place 
that threatens Sanditon : 

Why, in truth, Sir, I fancy we may apply to Brinshore, that line of the Poet 
Cowper in his description of the religious Cottager, as opposed to Voltaire— She, 
never heard of half a mile from home.” 

There is excuse for the violence done to the line in taking away its own 
context and substituting a prosaic one, for it merely serves to heighten the 
absurdity that is already latent there. Cowper is not at his best in Truth, 
and this set piece of comparison between the equally fanciful figures of 
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Voltaire and a devout peasant who 


for her humble sphere by nature fit 
Has little understanding and no wit. 
is false rhetoric, and not at all characteristic of him in any of his moods. 
But Jane Austen had evidently been re-reading, and enjoying, something 
that was characteristic of the real Cowper—The Task—and, in particular, 
his gentle ridicule of the new fashion for an unsheltered situation ; and 
enjoyment of this passage informs the argument between Mr. Parker and 
his wife as to their old and their new house—in particular, her lament 
for lost shade. Mrs. Parker says regretfully of the old garden : 
‘« But it was a nice place for the children to run about in. So shady in summer ! ua 
‘‘ My dear, we shall have shade enough on the hill and more than enough in the 
course of a very few years ; the growth of my plantations is a general astonish- 
ment. In the meanwhile . . . you can get a parasol at Whitby’s for little Mary at 
any time, or a large bonnet at Jebb’s.” 


There is a faint, but (I think) unmistakeable echo here of the lines : 
We bear our shades about us ; self-deprived 


Of other screen, the thin umbrella spread, 
And range an Indian waste without a tree. 


This is the kind of implicit acknowledgment that she allows herself to 
make to a writer for whom she feels affection and esteem—one to whom 
she had alluded in a letter to Cassandra (where the distinction between 
implicit and explicit allusion does not, of course, hold good) as though 
his poetry were become a part of her imagination : “‘ I could not do with- 
out a syringa,” she says when they are planting the Chawton garden, 
“ for the sake of Cowper’s line.” 

Another distinction, however, cuts across this one I have suggested ; 
for all references to novels seem to be in some way ironic—(and I believe 
that this statement applies, with very few exceptions, even to her letters). 
There is unmistakeable irony in the hilarious defence of novel-reading 
in Northanger Abbey (so often quoted at its face value), above all in its 
superlatives—(for her real acknowledgment of her debt to novelists, 
read John Thorpe’s denunciation of them contrariwise) ; and in the 
equally spirited defence of Mrs. Radcliffe : 

Charming as were all Mrs. Radcliffe’s works, and charming even as were the works 

of all her imitators, it was not in them perhaps that human nature, at least in the 

midland counties of England, was to be looked for. 


Here is the very mood and the manner of ironic reservation that belong 
to the burlesque pieces. 

One of these—the one whose aim can best be determined—is worth 
looking into. Catherine Morland is a recognisable reflection of Emmeline 
the “ orphan of the castle ”—a real, looking-glass reflection, for they are 
the exact opposites one of another. Charlotte Smith’s Emmeline, immured 
by an unfeeling guardian in a ruined castle in Wales, grew up and reached 
the stature of a heroine with no more help than an old housekeeper and 
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steward could give her. It was enough : in the derelict library she had 
discovered the works of Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton ; very soon 
she had all the valuable part of them by heart, and so formed an im- 
peccable literary taste, while . . . . “‘of every useful and ornamental 
feminine employment she had long made herself mistress, without any 
instruction.” Catherine, on the other hand : 
never could learn or understand anything before she was taught ; and sometimes 
not even then, for she was often inattentive and occasionally stupid. Her mother 
was three months in teaching her only to repeat the “ Beggar’s Petition ” ; and 
after all, her next sister, Sally, could say it better than she did. 


Worse still, ‘‘ the day which dismissed the music master was one of the 
happiest of Catherine’s life,” and even when she grew to be a heroine 
her highest musical achievement was this—that “she could listen to 
other people’s performance with very little fatigue.’’ Yet Emmeline “ had 
learned to play on the harp, by being present when Mrs. Ashwood 
received lessons on that instrument.” Music was not Catherine’s weakest 
point ; “ her greatest deficiency was in the pencil—she had no notion of 
drawing—not enough even to attempt a sketch of her lover’s profile, that 
she might be detected in the design.” Emmeline, however, had “‘ inherited 
a genius for drawing ”’ ; at first, it is true, “ for want of knowing a few 
general rules, what she produced had more of elegance and neatness than 
correctness and knowledge ;”” but a friend explained these rules to her, 
and after this she had no further difficulty in executing life-like portraits 
of all her acquaintance, from memory. Is it necessary to add that her 

rtrait of Delamere was left, wrapped in silver paper, on the piano- 

orte, for him to discover there ? 

And so it goes on; even if Jane Austen had not mentioned Emmeline 
and her Delamere by name in Love and Friendship, Northanger Abbey 
would tell us that she had read The Orphan of the Castle, because the 
parallel is so neat and pretty. 

Whether Northanger Abbey was meant to be recognised as a burlesque 
of any particular novel, or type of novel, is another matter. I think that 
in her own day Jane Austen could count on a novel-reading public capable 
of perceiving the parallel. For, in spite of the uncertain status of the 
novel, it seems as though particular novels were a common subject of 
talk in mixed assemblies. Perhaps they provided the most convenient 
literary interest that could be shared by men and women. A man might 
admit to a good-natured curiosity about them, without lowering himself 
—at least, Dr. Johnson could afford to, even if John Thorpe could not. 
A woman might allow that she read them without being mistaken for a 
wit—and Hannah More had said oracularly : ‘‘ Wit is of all qualities of 
the female mind that which requires the severest castigation.”” Her 
acquaintance with them rather showed an amiable sensibility. Whatever 
the reason, novels had come to form part of the imaginative background 
not merely of the Austens (who prided themselves on being great novel- 
readers) but of leisured peoplein general, as Maria Edgeworth’s letters show. 
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But even though one may allow that most of Jane Austen’s contemporary 
readers would readily appreciate the burlesque vein in Northanger Abbey ; 
and even though it is probable that she hardly expected her novels to survive 
her and outlive their own topical interest ; and even though burlesques 
of popular novels were fashionable in that age ; it is hardly possible to 
believe that particular burlesque of Charlotte Smith, or Ann Radcliffe, 
or another, is the element in Northanger Abbey that really matters, or was 
intended to matter. These shrewdly-aimed shafts make part only of the 
burlesque element—as distinct from the other satiric elements—in this 
or any other of Jane Austen’s novels. From Volume the First onwards 
she very seldom aims merely at this or that wretched novel or novelist. 
It is her way to strike through a particular novel, or type of novel, to the 
false conventions that govern it, and through these conventions to the — 
false taste (in writer and reader alike) that have allowed them to come 
into being. i 

These conventions can best be understood if they are let fall—as they 
incline to do—into two groups. Some are rather artificial than false. A 
narrative writer may commit himself to the use of them by his original 
choice of a form for his story. The novel in letters is an obvious example : 
it is no surprise to find mockery of its inevitable conventions in Jane 
Austen’s early burlesque pieces. There is Amelia Webster, in Volume the 
First, with its correspondents’ anxiety to convey information—and that 
not only to one another : 

Dear Sally, 

I have found a very convenient old hollow oak to put our letters in, for you know 
we have long maintained a private correspondence. 
Dear Maud, 
I write now to inform you that I did not stop at your house in my way to Bath 
last Monday.—I have many things to inform you of besides ; but my paper reminds 
me of concluding. 


(One hears already the epistolary style of Lucy Steele). 
There was evidently something about the conventions proper to this 
form of novel that Jane Austen could not bring herself to accept seriously ; 
even when she had left these hilarious early parodies behind her, she 
allowed Lady Susan to break down into farce because she could not sus- 
tain any further the illusion, for herself, of such a correspondence : 

This correspondence, by a meeting between some of the parties, and a separation 


between the others, could not, to the great detriment of the Post office Revenue, be 
continued longer. 


(I suspect, besides, that there was a vein of pure burlesque in Elinor and 
Marianne, that it may even have been nearer in mood and manner to 
Lesley Castle than to Sense and Sensibility—or else that it dissatisfied 
Jane Austen and demanded recasting mainly because the artificiality 
proper to its form did not suit her serious mood). 

She was acutely conscious of the artificial element in most actual letter- 
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writing, especially in letters intended for eventual publication. There is 

an under-current of burlesque of such writing throughout all the letters 

to Cassandra : | 
I have now attained the true art of letter-writing, which we are always told, is to 
express on paper exactly what one would say to the same person by word of mouth ; 
I have been talking to you as fast as I could the whole of this letter. 

She affects to be disconcerted by hearing that Fanny has read her last 

letter : | 

* I wish the knowledge of my being exposed to her discerning criticism, may not 

hurt my style, by inducing too great a solicitude. I begin already to weigh my words 
and sentences more than I did, and am looking about for a sentiment, an illustration 
or a metaphor in every corner of the room. 

At another time : 
Your letter is come. -It came indeed twelve lines ago, but I could not stop to 
acknowledge it before, and I am glad it did not arrive till I had completed my first 
sentence, because the sentence had been made ever since yesterday, and I think 
forms a very good beginning. 

And again : 
So much for that subject ; I now come to another, of a very different nature, as 
other subjects are very apt to be. 

Many passages sound like a mocking echo of the Letters to and from the 

late Samuel Fohnson—an impression confirmed by allusions here and 

there : 
So much for Mrs. Piozzi. I had some thoughts of writing the whole of my letter 
in her style, but I believe I shall not. 


And this : 
There, I flatter myself I have constructed you a smartish Letter, considering my 
want of materials. But like my dear Dr. Johnson I believe I have dealt more in 
notions than facts. | 


One remembers Mrs. Thrale’s exclamation: ‘“ How could I write so 
much ? And from Streatham ? I admire my own skill in spinning out so.” 

There is, I believe, a far stronger vein of burlesque throughout the 
letters than casual readers have noticed—not merely in the evident 
parodies of gossip and fiction,—(“‘ Why he died, or of what complaint, 
or to what noblemen he bequeathed his four daughters in marriage we 
have not heard ’”’)—but also in numberless little turns of sentiment or 
phrase. This would be an inevitable outcome of her constant critical 
perception of the ludicrous possibilities in a word misused, a phrase or 
idiom dead and buried in speech, its fossilized state unapparent until its 
surroundings are a little jarred and shaken : 

He told us that he was the son of an English baronet, that his mother had been 

many years no more, and that he had a sister of the middle size. 


(Beckford attempts in a like way to burlesque fossilized idiom, but he is 
not content to jar the setting—he shatters it.) To the end, Jane Austen 
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kept alert watch against this common fault of style—the fault that she 
condemns, in criticizing Anna’s novel, as ‘“‘ thorough novel slang.” _ 

After this, the chief object of her mockery, so long as it confines itself 
to technique, is faulty construction and the shifts to which a novelist 
must resort in order to disguise it. (Mackenzie was a useful warning here.) _ 
Already in Volume the First the “ desultory novels ” that “‘ Aunt Cassandra 
does not like ” have caught Jane’s eye : 

It may now be proper to return to the hero of this novel, the brother of Alice, of — 

whom I believe I have scarcely ever had occasion to speak. 


The satire is carried further in Northanger Abbey, when Elinor ‘Tilney 
matries a young gentleman hitherto unknown to us, of whom : 
I have only to add—(aware that the rules of composition forbid the introduction of 
a character not connected with my fable)—that this was the very gentleman whose 
negligent servant left behind him that collection of washing-bills, resulting from a 
long visit at Northanger, by which my heroine was involved in one of her most 
alarming adventures. 


It is surely unusual to be so early aware of flaws in technique—of the 
crazy scaffolding behind the solid-looking castle, whether of Otranto or 
Udolpho. It must, indeed, be unusual for anyone so young to see through 
fiction at all—to spy out the tricks and devices which support its illusions, 
and to know these illusions for what they really are. It is uncanny, almost 
unamiable. But this second and less surprising kind of shrewdness can, 
I think, be explained by Jane’s position in her own family. Of the brothers 
and sister who were older than she, four had pretensions to wit ; and to 
the end of her life she spoke as though Cassandra and Henry—and 
Edward too, when he was in good form—were wittier than herself. In 
such a family, the youngest but one, a clever little girl of whom all the rest 
were undoubtedly proud, might very well grow up without ever enjoying 
the pleasure of being well deceived ; she would never experience that 
youthful phase in her own imaginative development. But, if she had it 
in her to appreciate the prettiness of some among the many kinds of 
illusion, she might come to understand this pleasure when she saw it 
enjoyed by others—in particular, the generation below her own. And it 
is this that shows Jane Austen’s capacity for abandoning herself to the 
prettier illusions—that she delighted in her nieces’ acceptance of them. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel may, perhaps, come too late for her—but 
in good time, she is glad to observe, for such a girl as Fanny Price. 

The second type of false convention—the substitution of an illusory 
world, as setting to the novel, for the actual world as the novelist has 
observed it—this is by far the more important of the two for Jane Austen ; 
her consciousness of the incongruity between these two worlds lasts to the 
very end of Sanditon—probably lasted to the end of her life ; and so long 
as it lasted she was still discovering fresh absurdities in the contrast. 
The trend of all her criticism of Anna’s and Edward’s and Caroline’s 
novels is in this direction: to persuade them to set the two worlds— 
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the one they know and the one they have fabricated—side by side for 
comparison, and correct one picture by the help of the other. (These 
critical letters, in spite of Jane’s reticent association of Cassandra with 
herself in every verdict, yet throw a little gleam of light on the principles 
that governed her art). 

Her perpetual amused consciousness of this contrast between actuality 
and illusion distinguishes Miss Austen from the spuriously romantic 
novelists of her day ; she is more subtly distinguished from the critics 
and satirists who, then and since, have seen through this counterfeit 
romance. Some essential quality in her makes her prefer the actual to the 
illusionary world—prefer it as the prettier and pleasanter place. 

This distinction is pointed by the many pieces of burlesque and 
criticism which were directed in her day against the so-called romantic 
novel. Their methods of attack are various, but the charge which they 
bring varies little from one to another. It is summed up by Sir Thomas 
Bernard in the second edition of his Spurinna, or the Comforts of Old Age 
—the edition which softens his original passage in condemnation of 
novel-reading : 

“Is not their tendency to enfeeble the mind, to give a false estimate 

of life, to corrupt the imagination, and unfit us for the enjoyment of 

domestic society—making every day that is not marked by some 
striking and interesting occurence, appear tame, heavy and insipid ? ” 


That is always the gist of the accusation—that they show the world in 
unnaturally high relief, so that its real face must eventually appear dis- 
agreeably flat to the disenchanted reader. The burlesques make the same 
point—make it forcibly, for they have all a strain of brutality in them : 
Charlotte Lennox had subjected her Arabella to the distresses of an 
unhappy marriage ; Sarah Green reduced her heroine to a state of im- 
becility ; Barrett degrades his by filling her mind with disgusting delusions: 
even Maria Edgeworth narrowly saves her Angelina from gaol, and forces 
her to associate with a brandy-drinking virago. Compared with these 
sufferings, Catherine Morland’s are merely comic—which is, of course, 
exactly what the sufferings of a heroine of burlesque should be. And it 
is these sufferings that their authors reckon an appropriate punishment 
for the folly of fancying the world more entertaining than it is ; for this 
is their heroines’ real offence—the brutally emphatic manner leaves no 
room for doubt—and any suggestion, in the sobered heroine’s final 
reflections, that the actual world may have some pleasures of its own, 
is made without conviction. Barrett’s Cherubina, constitutionally argu- 
mentative as she is, sums up in words not very different from Sir ‘Thomas 
Bernard’s : 

Novels present us with incidents and characters which we can never meet in the 

world ; and act upon the mind like intoxicating stimulants ; first elevate, and at 

last enervate it. 


Now, Miss Austen does not develop her stories according to a system 
2L® 
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of rewards and punishments ; and yet it may be significant that those 
two out of all her self-deluded heroines who have drawn their delusions 
from novels are alike in opposition to Arabella, Angelina, and all that 
dreary company which seems to vanish gibbering at cockcrow : for to 


neither does it occur that she is the heroine. Catherine, before Mrs. — 


Radcliffe has coloured her mind, assumes that the handsome Isabella 
must play that part (to which the average novel of the day gave such 
unnatural prominence) ; to herself she hardly assigns a part at all, unless 


in a modest comparison of herself with her friend—whose “ engagement 


had taught her what could be done.” Later, when Isabella’s conduct and 
her own acquaintance with the laws which govern the Radcliffean world 
have made it necessary for her to find another heroine, her choice lights 
on Mrs. Tilney—a just choice, according to those laws. Emma accepts the 
laws of a more sordid world of illusion than Mrs. Radcliffe’s, the world 
fabricated by the novel of intrigue; Mrs. Radcliffe might conceive a 
General Tilney as Catherine saw him, but not a Mr. Dixon as Emma 
saw him. Emma knows, as well as Catherine herself, how to detect a 
heroine, and knows that she herself is quite unfit for the part : a heroine 
must be illegitimate, and, finding this qualification in one only of her 
acquaintance, Emma sets all her hopes on poor Harriet. And for Emma 
and Catherine alike the awakening from illusion is an altogether pleasant 
experience ; Mr. and Mrs. Morland are quite at a loss when they attribute 
Catherine’s languor to reaction from too much excitement—the punish- 
ment of the disenchanted heroine in the ordinary burlesques ; it springs 
rather from a fear that the happiness of the actual world—whose possi- 
bilities she had begun to discover when Henry so gently disillusioned her 
about Mrs. Radcliffe’s world—may be slipping out of reach : 


They never once thought of her heart, which, for the parents of a young lady of 
seventeen, just returned from her first excursion from home, was odd enough ! 


The illusory world of Regina Maria Roche, Ann Radcliffe, and the 
rest, was not merely something like a model, in heightened relief, of the 
actual world ; it was more orderly. No action performed under its laws 
could be inconsequent—that is why Emma and Catherine are able to 
answer without hesitation the urgent questions—‘ who is the heroine >— 
and who the villain?’ Tried by these laws, General Tilney and Jane 
Fairfax must stand convicted—as unequivocally as Madeline Clermont’s 
father, when, coming down to breakfast one morning, she discovers 
him looking pointedly at a picture of Cain killing Abel, and knows, 
without further need of proof, that he believes himself to be his brother’s 
murderer, 

The apparent inconsequence of the familiar, every-day world comes 
almost as a relief to the senses when such a novel as this is closed. (It 
was its unnatural symmetry that laid the sham-romantic novel open to 
ridicule ; for mere mimicry, only a little heightened by exaggeration, 
will produce a very entertaining burlesque of such excessive formality, 
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while formlessness, satirized in this way makes the satire unreadable— 
as Beckford’s failure shows when he mimics, in Modern Novel-writing, 
the incoherence, structural and grammatical, of some of his contempor- 
raries.) It is the unaccountable inconsequence of human action that 
baffles Jane Austen’s disagreeably stupid characters, because their view 
of the world is drawn not from observation but from stale fictions— 
Mrs. Elton, who archly identifies Mr. Knightley as a humorist, Mrs. 
Ferrars, for whom young men are nothing but the drivers of “ very 
knowing gigs,” and Mrs. John Dashwood, to whom : 

it was very well known that no affection was ever supposed to exist between the 

children of any man by different marriages. 


It is strange that although Jane Austen mocks these—and other— 
idiosyncracies of the world of illusion, though Catherine’s entry into 
Bath society is the anti-masque of any true heroine’s entry, and Anne 
Elliot can compare herself with no more heroic character than Miss 
Larolles—there is one from which she hardly escapes herself. This is the 
convention that the knot of the story shall not be untied, but cut—that 
the climax shall be reached by violent means : almost always the violence 
of actual or attempted seduction. Crabbe, anxiously aware of the way in 
which fiction colours the reader’s mind, had raised his (characteristic) 
objection to this convention in Ellen Orford, attacking there those 
novelists who keep their heroines in constant danger of seduction through 
three volumes, ignore the logical outcome of the circumstances they have 
themselves devised, and bring her off unharmed at the end. He carries 
such a story to its logical conclusion, sordid and pitiful. This lies outside 
Jane Austen’s scope and intention. But there is another way of attacking 
this recurrent vice of second-rate novelists—denial of their premises, 
insistence that such a danger is the exception rather than the rule. Such 
a denial is, of course, implicit in Northanger Abbey, from the moment 
of Catherine’s departure—for at this moment : 

The maternal anxiety of Mrs. Morland will be naturally supposed to be most severe. 

A thousand alarming presentiments of evil to her beloved Catherine from this 
_ terrific separation must oppress her heart with sadness, and drown her in tears for 

the last day or two of their being together ; and advice of the most important and 

applicable nature must of course flow from her wise lips in their parting conference 
in her closet. Cautions against the violence of such noblemen and baronets as 

delight in forcing young ladies away to some remote farm-house, must, at such a 

moment, relieve the fulness of her heart. Who would not think so? But Mrs. 

Morland knew so little of lords and baronets, that she entertained no notion of 

their general mischievousness, and was wholly unsuspicious of danger to her 

daughter from their machinations. 


But Sense and Sensibility does not bear out this promise : Colonel 
Brandon’s Eliza is-kept out of sight, yet the plot turns on Willoughby’s 
act in seducing her. Even the next two novels are injured by the assump- 
tion that such an act alone can precipitate a climax—although, in each, 
the act itself is deliberately robbed of tragic implications. In Emma, 
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misconduct has given place to indiscretion—(Jane’s secret engagement) ; 
in Persuasion, the very indiscretion is of a different character—only its 
violence remains unchanged, and that Jane Austen does not pretend 
to take seriously : 


By this time the report of the accident had spread among the workmen and boat- 
men about the Cobb, and many were collected near them, to be useful if wanted, 
at any rate, to enjoy the sight of a dead young lady, nay, two dead young ladies, for 
it proved twice as fine as the first report. 


Now she seems within reach of the new phase of development which 
Persuasion and Sanditon promise—Sanditon explicitly, with its mocking 
farewell to convention ; for Sir Edward Denham turns the conventional 
climax of innumerable novels into unlicensed absurdity : 
. ..it was Clara whom he meant to seduce . . . He knew his business.—Already he 
had had many musings on the subject. If he were constrained so to act, he must 
naturally wish to strike out something new, to exceed those who had gone before 
him—and he felt a strong curiosity to ascertain whether the neighbourhood of 
Timbuctoo might not afford some solitary house adapted for Clara’s reception ;— 
but the expense alas !_ of measures in that masterly style was ill-suited to his purse, 
and prudence obliged him to prefer the quietest sort of ruin and disgrace for the 
object of his affections, to the more renowned. 


And so the artificial tension of the climax breaks at last—but it is a pity 
that it did not break sooner. 

Throughout Miss Austen’s novels and letters runs, like an under- 
current, mockery of false taste in other kinds of literature than fiction, 
and, like her mockery of this, it usually takes the form of burlesque. 
Even the amiable Gilpin’s recommendation of the pursuit of the pictur- 
esque cannot secure this fashionable foible from her satire. Edward 
Ferrars glances at its absurdities in his argument with Marianne as to 
the romantic properties of cattle-thieves—whom Gilpin persists in 
calling banditti. And I think there is implied mockery of “‘ picturesque ” 
notions as to absolute values in landscape within Henry Tilney’s : 


lecture on the picturesque . . . in which his instructions were so clear that (Catherine) 
soon began to see beauty in everything admired by him, and her attention was so 
earnest, that he became perfectly satisfied of her having a great deal of natural 
taste. He talked of fore-grounds, distances, and second distances—side-screens 
and perspectives—lights and shades ; and Catherine was so hopeful a scholar, that 
when they gained the top of Beechen Cliff, she voluntarily rejected the whole city 
of Bath, as unworthy to make part of a landscape. 


Surely there is an echo here of Gilpin’s Observations, relative chiefly to 
Picturesque Beauty, made in the year 1776, on several parts of Great Britain ; 


Ponce) the Highlands of Scotland, which contains such passages as 
this : 


On the top of one of the mountains behind the duke’s house are five small lakes, 


which een ; but we did not see them ; nor is their scenery probably of 
any value. 
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Consider now the other kind of allusion. Passages which imply acknow- 
ledgment, response, to some writer whose work has value for her, are 
more plentiful in Miss Austen’s novels than would at first sight appear. 
Sometimes they are hidden inside a half-mocking reference. There is an 
odd little acknowledgment of this kind in the History of England from 
the reign of Henry the 4th to the death of Charles the 1st by a partial pre- 
judiced and ignorant historian. Below the dedication stand the words: 
“ N.B. There will be very few dates in this history.”—and, in the reign 
of Henry VIII, after mention of Anne Boleyn’s plea to the king, this 
comment follows : 


Tho I do not profess giving many dates, yet as I think it proper to give some and 
shall of course make choice of those which it is most necessary for the reader to 
know, I think it right to inform him that her letter to the king was dated on the 
6th of May. 


Now, Goldsmith quotes in his History of England a letter, supposed to 
be Anne’s, ending with the words, “ From my doleful prison in the 
Tower, this sixth of May ”—and this is the only date that he gives in the 
text throughout those eight reigns. This impudent little bow of acknow- 
ledgment confirms an already strong impression that Jane wrote her 
** partial, prejudiced and ignorant history ” in mimicry of her favourite 
historian. ‘There may well be many more acknowledgments of this kind. 
_ One, I believe, is made to Johnson—not the Johnson of Boswell, and 
the letters, and the Tour to the Hebrides, to whom she refers so affection- 
ately in her own letters, but the more magisterial Johnson of the Rambler. 
In Paper 38 he had argued, characteristically, not merely that excess of 
riches brings no happiness—that was to be expected—but also that the 
same may be said of excess of health ; surely this was in Miss Austen’s 
mind when, at the end of Persuasion, herself ill and tired, she wrote : 

Mrs. Smith’s enjoyments were not spoiled by this improvement of income, with 

some improvement of health, and the acquisition of such friends to be often with, 

for her cheerfulness and mental alacrity did not fail her . .. She might have been 
absolutely rich and perfectly healthy, and yet be happy. 
This is no retort to a doctrinaire, but a gently teazing response to a 
favourite writer who is, momentarily, riding his hobby horse a little too 
hard. 

Scott undoubtedly receives several acknowledgments of this kind— 
and Byron, so far as I can discover, none at all. There is Fanny’s delight- 
fully absurd disappointment, whispered to Edmund in Sotherton chapel : | 

This is not my idea of a chapel. . . . Here are no aisles, no arches, no inscriptions, 

no banners. No banners, cousin, to be ‘‘ blown by the night wind of heaven.” 

No signs that “‘ a Scottish monarch sleeps below.” 


Of course her mind is rapturously full of the Lay of the Last Minstrel— 
prettier imaginative furniture than the prospects of shabby flirtation 
which have filled the minds of Maria and Julia in anticipation of this 
same Visit. 
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I believe that there is, besides, a half-mocking bow made by Edward 
Ferrars, in his argument with Marianne. Scott, in his Introduction to 
“Canto Third ” of Marmion, supposes a Scottish drover to be making 
his way through England, despising it as he goes, and eventually to reject 
the whole county of Devon very much as Catherine learnt to reject the 
whole city of Bath : , 

Ask, if it would content him well, 
At ease in those gay plains to dwell, 
Where hedge rows spread a verdant screen, 
And spires and forests intervene, 
And the neat cottage peeps between ? 
No! not for these will he exchange 
His dark Lochaber’s boundless range ; 
Not for fair Devon’s meads forsake 
Ben Nevis grey, and Garry’s lake. 
And then he goes on to praise with all his heart “those crags, that 
mountain tarn,” which he has always seen peopled with shadowy forms : 
Of forayers, who, with headlong force, 
Down from that strength had spurr’d their horse 
Their southern rapine to renew... 
If it had not been for the mention of Devonshire—which is a wanton 
insult, since the Scottish drovers never got so far—this passage might 
never have provoked Edward to his defence of a south-country landscape ; 
or, if it had, we should never have known it, for the verbal echo is faint : 

I do not like ruined, tattered cottages. I am not fond of nettles, or thistles, or heath 

blossoms. I have more pleasure in a snug farm-house than a watch tower—and 

a troop of tidy, happy villagers please me better than the finest banditti in the world. 


The mockery in this passage—and there are many such allusions to Scott 
in the letters and in Sanditon—is mockery of idiosyncracy, not of false 
taste. (What Miss Austen really thought of Scott is implied in Sir Edward 
Denham’s condemnation of him, for Sir Edward’s literary opinions, like 
John Thorpe’s, must be read contrariwise). Being specifically aimed 
towards a particular writer, such a satiric passage raises the question— 
did she ia it to be understood ?—and, conversely, do we miss much 
by not understanding it ? 

I think that it must, in the first place, be distinguished from those 
allusions which are designed to serve an artistic purpose. Anne Elliot’s 
comparison of herself with ‘“ the inimitable Miss Larolles ”’ fails to serve 
its purpose now, since very few readers remember Miss Larolles well 
enough to see the humour of the association. But this is a small loss ; 
another is more serious, because it has led to misunderstanding. If one 
compares the descriptions of country estates, in the novels, one with 
another, one discovers, not merely that all are dramatic—coloured, that 
is, by the mind and mood of the character most interested—but also 
that several of them are expressed in terms of this or that school of land- 
scape-gardening. This is evident enough so long as Henry Crawford’s 
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judgments on Sotherton or Thornton Lacy are in question, but not in 
every instance. If one chooses to compare Pemberley as Elizabeth sees 
it with Delaford as Mrs. Jennings sees it, one begins to realise that 
Elizabeth is representing Pemberley to herself in terms of the landscape- 
gardener’s art—perhaps of Humphrey Repton’s in particular—and this 
deliberately, since she wishes to persuade herself that her interest in the 
estate is no more than that of any critical observer. This is an unlucky 
refinement ; for the passage is quoted now as proof of Jane Austen’s 
coldness and formality in descriptive writing. It was, of course, an error 
of judgment to allow the import of such a passage to depend, for its 
proper understanding, on any ephemeral kind of writing—but the landscape- 
gardeners may well have seemed monumental then. 

If we allow, however, for this, and perhaps a few other exceptions, 
I believe we shall discover that the loss which results from failure to 
understand any allusion in Jane Austen’s writings is, to the general reader, 
only a trifle—the trifling pleasure that lies in the notion of a secret shared 
with her. But for the particular reader who is eagerly curious as to her 
imaginative constitution these allusions compose a language which is 
worth learning. For I am convinced that her response to what she read 
and liked was impulsive, the impulse recorded for her own satisfaction— 
and, indivisible from her own, Cassandra’s—hers, who had received this 
dedication in Volume the First : 

If the following tale will afford one moment’s amusement to you, every wish will 

be gratified of 

Your most obedient 


humble servant 
the Author. 


Hesitantly, we claim our part in that shared delight. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON AND CECIL HOUSES 
(To the Editor of THz LoNDON Mercury) 


IR,—I am asking once again the favour of publicity in your columns, which have already — 
afforded me such kind hospitality. i 

The Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor of London, accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, is — 
opening our Fifth Cecil House at 266 Waterloo Road, S.E.1, on the afternoon of Wednesday, — 
March 14th. The House, which will accommodate 50 women and 2 babies, has been built 
to the plans of Mr. E. Stone Collins, of Messrs. Knott & Collins the architects of the County 
Hall, Westminster, and it has a most attractive appearance. 

The aim of Cecil Houses is to provide clean and comfortable accommodation at a mini- 
mum cost, and a charge of one shilling a night is made for a good bed, hot bath, hot tea or 
soup at night and tea and bread and butter in the morning, and no questions are asked— 
it,is sufficient that a woman is in need of shelter. 

The initial expenditure is acquired by public subscription but, once open, each House 
stands on its own financial feet, the shillings contributed nightly by the lodgers meeting 
every expense. Enough money has been raised for building the House but the cost of the 
furniture is still outstanding. The Committee feel, however, that the need of the House 
justifies its opening at the earliest possible moment, and are confident that the human appeal 
of the scheme must bring to them the balance they so urgently need. 

Invitations to see the new premises can be obtained from the office at 11 Golden Square, 
W.1, where further enquiries will be welcomed.—Yours, etc., 


11 Golden Square, London, W.1. A. E. CHESTERTON. 
March 14th, 1934. (Mrs. Cecil Chesterton) 
Hon, Organising Secretary. 


CHARLES LATIMER MARSON 
(To the Editor of THe LonpoN Mercury) 


IR,—With the consent of his widow I am collecting the material for a life of Charles 

JLatimer Marson, and if any of your readers have letters or information that they 
will entrust to my care I shall be grateful if they will be kind enough to communi- 
cate with me.—Yours etc., 

Tue Rev. Francis M. ETHERINGTON 
Withypole, 

Minehead, 


Somerset. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. 


Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. — 


HE Friends of Canterbury Cathedral, of which Society the Dean of 
Canterbury is Chairman, announce the forthcoming issue of a reproduction — 
of the Canterbury Psalter, which is the property of Trinity College, — 


Cambridge. This famous manuscript was written about the middle of the 


twelfth century by the monk Eadwine, at Christ Church, Canterbury, and presented | 
to Trinity by Thomas Nevile, Dean of Canterbury and Master of the College from 
1593 to 1615. Among its features are a full-page portrait of Eadwine himself, and a — 


plan of Christ Church. Most important, however, are the 160 drawings which 
illustrate the subject-matter of each psalm and canticle. The whole of this series 
was copied from a psalter written at Rheims in the ninth century, housed at Christ 
Church from the tenth century to the Dissolution, and now at Utrecht. The Provost 
of Eton, Dr. M. R. James, is to supply an introduction and descriptive notes ; he 
writes that : 
The publication of the Canterbury Psalter now proposed will put into the hands 
of students a wonderful example of the way in which medieval artists were capable 


of copying and adapting earlier work : and to a larger circle it will present a most delight- — 


ful picture-book. 


The volume is a folio eighteen inches by thirteen, but the reproduction is to measure 
only 124 inches by 9}. Four plates will be given in the original gold and colours, 
and the text and remaining illustrations in monochrome. There will be six hundred 
copies, and it is hoped that they will be ready by December of this year. The sub- 
scription price is five guineas, up to July 14th, and after that six. The publishers 
are Messrs. Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., 12 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


ROM the Newberry Library, Chicago, there reaches me a short Handbook, 

which summarises in some seventy pages the history of the library and the 
principal subjects which its collections cover. The library was founded in 1887, and 
is chiefly maintained by a bequest of Walter Loomis Newberry, a pioneer merchant 
of Chicago. He was born in Connecticut in 1804, and came to Chicago in 1833, 
the year in which it was incorporated as a village. He died in 1868, but the provision 
in his will, by which the library was created, did not become operative until after the 
death of his widow in 1885. The library is a reference library, largely used by 
scholars both from neighbouring universities and from further afield. It confines 
itself to the humanities, technology and science being left to the John Crerar Library, 
another Chicago institution. Among collections which the Newberry Library has 
acquired by purchase or gift may be mentioned the Musical Library of Conte Pio 
Resse of Florence ; the Herbert P. Main Collection of English and American 
Psalmody ; Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte’s Philological Library ; and the Edward 
E. Ayer Library of about 40,000 books, prints and the like, relating to the North 
American Indian. Another notable feature of this library is the John M. Wing 
Foundation, established after Wing’s death in 1917, which is concerned with typo- 
graphical history. The Handbook is informative and conveniently arranged. No 
statement of price accompanies the copy which has reached me—so I cannot say 
whether the pamphlet is to be had by purchase or not. 
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hoa last number to reach me of The American Book Collector—that for January— 
contains a curious note by the editor, in which he states that several British 
book-catalogues have recently been issued with the prices marked in dollars. The 
editor remarks that ‘“‘ It does pain Americans to see Britishers forsake their own 
currency.” Surely there is no reason to be pained about this, for the explanation is 
very simple. Several English booksellers have told me that their American customers 
hesitate at present to order books, in case there should be a drop in the value of the 
dollar between the time of ordering and the time when (the books having been 
received and satisfactorily inspected) payment has to be made. All that the marking 
of prices in dollars means is that the English bookseller, in order to stimulate sales, 
takes upon his own shoulders the gambling element in the transaction, the risk, 
that is, that the dollars owed to him will not, when they are paid, equal the requisite 
number of pounds, shillings and pence. Why this should distress anyone is, I am 
afraid, obscure to me. Whether the procedure is likely to be successful is another 
matter, depending largely upon psychology, and upon this point Mr. Heartman 
(the editor of The American Book Collector) has some remarks which should interest 
English booksellers. He expresses the opinion that to many American buyers a book 
seems cheaper priced in pounds than in dollars, and he quotes one collector as saying 
to him: 

““ A book marked one pound and seven shillings seemed to be attractive to me, if not 
cheap. When this is translated into a brutal seven dollars it suddenly occurs to me that 
this is really a lot of money for the book and I seem to recollect that I saw it in some 
other catalogue marked cheaper.” 

I wonder if there is anything in this ? For myself, when looking at goods priced in 
American money my reaction definitely varies. Sometimes I think of the dollar as 
equivalent to the pound, and then they seem horribly dear. At other times I feel 
that a dollar is something like a shilling, and then they seem wonderfully cheap. 
Both sensations are fallacious. Incidentally, in the same number of The American 
Book Collector I note that a presentation copy of the first edition of The Old 
Swimmin’-Hole, by the American dialect poet James Whitcomb Riley, sold recently 
at a New York auction for $650, which seems rather a lot of money to me. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


CATALOGUE of English Poetry, 1680-1730, comes from Messrs. Pickering 

and Chatto Ltd., of 1 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. A great. deal 
of care has evidently been taken over the compilation of this list, which is a most 
interesting one. The first four hundred items are poems by known authors. Then 
follow a hundred anonymous pieces, whose authors have not been identified. 
Lastly, some thirty-five miscellanies—books of composite authorship—are included. 
A few of the books in the first section are the following: Joseph Addison, The 
Campaign, folio, 1705, £8 8s.; Aphra Behn, Prologue to Romulus, folio, 1682, £8 8s.; 
Matthew Concanen, A Match at Football, 8vo., 1720, £7 7s.; William Congreve, 
A Hymn to Harmony, folio, 1703, £25; Lord Roscommon, A Prospect of Death, 
folio, 1704, £4 4s.; John Dryden, Prologue to His Royal Highness, folio, 1682, {18 18s.; 
John Gay, The Shepherd’s Week, 8vo., 1714, large paper and a presentation copy, 
£25; T. Otway, The Poet’s Complaint to his Muse, 4to., 1680, £6 10s.; A. Pope, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague and J. Gay, Court Poems, 8vo., 1706 (for 1716), 
£6 6s.; Matthew Prior, A New Answer to an Argument Against a Standing Army, 
folio, [1697], only one other copy recorded, £30; R. Savage, The Bastard, folio, 
1728, uncut £20; Jonathan Swift, The Virtues of Sid Hamet the Magician’s Rod, 
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folio, 1710, £40; and Edward Young, The Universal Passion, 1725-1727, six parts 
bound in one, folio, £6 6s. All these are first editions. Among the miscellanies are 
some specially attractive volumes. Two copies of Charles Gildon’s, A New Miscellany, 
8vo., 1701, are offered. One, which is priced £8, is particularly interesting as containing 
a number of leaves in their earlier, uncancelled, state. Fenton’s Oxford and Cambridge 
Miscellany Poems, 8vo., [1708], is priced £6 6s.; and Lintott’s Miscellaneous Poems 
and Translations, 8vo., 1712, in which the first form of The Rape of the Lock appeared, 
£18 18s. A very rare item indeed is the Poems on Several Occasions, 8vo., 1717, 
edited by Pope, which was first described in The London Mercury of October, 1924, 
by Professor A. E. Case. The present copy, which appears to be only the third to 
be discovered, is here priced £28. 


Se valuable books are described by Messrs. W. H. Robinson, Ltd., of 16 & 
17 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, in their catalogue 49. Among these chief place 
must be given to Keats’s Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, and other poems, first 
edition, 8vo., 1820, uncut and in the original boards. This is said to be, “a fine copy 
in the original state, entirely ‘ untouched’”’. Its price is £350. Dr. Johnson’s The 
Prince of Abissinia (afterwards called Rasselas), first edition, 2 volumes, 12mo., 
1759, is offered for £60; and another famous eighteenth century book is Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters . . . to his Son, first edition, 2 volumes, 4to., 1774, £25. An 
early work of Mrs. Browning’s, An Essay on Mind, with other poems, 12mo., 1826, 
in original boards and uncut, costs £20. 


ESSRS. E. P. GOLDSCHMIDT & CO., of 45 Old Bond Street, London, 

W.1, devote their thirty-first catalogue to The Renaissance in France. As 
usual with the productions of this firm, this list is well illustrated and contains a 
large number of highly curious early works. A beautiful botanical work, printed at — 
Paris in 1536, is Ruellius, De Natura Stirpium Libri Tres, folio, for which fifteen 
guineas is asked. A section of this list is given to Geoffrey Tory. His Horae, 8vo., 
1531, one of four copies known to survive in the original binding, which was specially 
designed for the book by Tory himself, is catalogued at £850. 


8 vee production of Wynkyn de Worde’s press is offered in Catalogue 116 of 
Messrs. Charles J. Sawyer, Ltd., of 12 & 13 Grafton Street, London, W.1. 
This is The Floure of the Commandments of God, folio, 1510, of which the catalogue 
states that only three or four copies are known. The price is £130. A great treasure 
of wider appeal—and therefore of much greater price—is the Obsequies to the Memorie 
of Mr. Edward King, a small quarto printed at Cambridge in 1638. It contains the 
first appearance of Milton’s Lycidas, and the cost of the present copy is £1,050. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


ESIDES doing honour to the memory and achievement of one who has 

deserved well, a centenary celebration has often this practical usefulness, 

that it makes known the real grounds on which his title to eminence rests. 

A few years since it came to be the fashion to disparage Morris’s work as 
a printer, or, at best to damn it with faint praise ; and this notwithstanding that in 
the eight-and-thirty years which have passed since his death, no books have surpassed 
his in excellence and sheer beauty, and none have been printed anywhere save at 
the Doves and Ashendene Presses which are worthy to rank with them. When 
criticism of Morris’s printing has been intelligent and precise—too often it has been 
neither—the critic has generally picked out some particular characteristic of which 
he disapproves, urging that the Golden type, for instance, is not a perfect letter ; 
that Morris’s borders and initials are over-ornate, or overweight the page ; that 
the setting is archaistic, or the pages too heavy and black ; or that the books, even 
if good to look at, are not books to read. It would be possible to agree with any or 
indeed all these criticisms in detail (though I hold most of them to be unjust), and 
yet leave Morris undisturbed on his pedestal as the printer of the finest books of our 
day. For the goodness of his work consists, not in this detail or in that, not in his 
types or in his borders, but in the soundness of the principles on which his work 
was built and on the congruity as well as the good quality of all its constituent parts. 
He must have the best paper possible : it was not a question just of a pleasant surface 
or tint ; so he examined the old hand-made papers, learned what the best of them 
were made of, and how they were made, and got Batchelor to make papers like them 
for the Kelmscott Press. He must have black ink made of lamp black, ground as 
finely as possible, and red ink of pure vermilion : the one he got from Hanover, the 
other from Winsor and Newton, the London artists’ colourmen. He studied and 
learned from the pages of the best of the early printers ; and his books owe their 
beauty much more to the way in which his pages are set, and made up, and imposed, 
than to the types themselves. About his borders he was apologetic, excusing himself 
that he was “‘ a decorator by profession,” and he insisted that a book might be beauti- 
ful without any decoration. It was the bringing together of all these elements, each 
as good of its kind as he could get or contrive, each conceived in relation to the rest, 
that gave his books their supreme excellence. 


BEWICK AND MORRIS. 


HILE all recognise the influence of William Morris in the revival of printing 

at home and abroad, we must be grateful to Mr. Poortenaar for reminding 
us in his new book on The Technique of Prints that we also owe to him the revival of 
wood-engraving. Late in the eighteenth century Bewick, originally an engraver on 
copper, studied how he might transfer some of the technique of that craft to wood. 
His work in that medium was an imitation of the line-engraving which had been 
carried to so high a degree of perfection in the eighteenth century, and an adaptation 
of it to a method available for. letterpress printing. The principle was vicious : 
instead of imitating the results of quite a different method, Bewick would have done 
better to have set himself to develop the qualities for which the tools, and material, 
and method of printing were by their nature adapted. He sought to express tone 
by means of line engraving on wood : 

2M 
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The thinnest strokes [he taught] cut upon the plain surface will throw some light 
upon the subject or design ; and if these strokes again are made still wider or of equal 
thickness to the black lines, the colour these produce will be a grey ; and the more the 
white strokes are thickened, the nearer will they in their varied shadings approach to 
white ; and if quite taken away, then a perfect white is obtained. * 

“« Bewick’s variety of tones,” adds Mr. Poortenaar, “led the art forthwith to decay 
. . . . Bewick was the pioneer in tone work, and William Morris was the first to 


do away with it . . . . He set out to revive the art of the book, and incidentally — 


revived that of the woodcut as well.’’ In some of its more recent developments — 


modern engraving has once more turned to tone, which it seeks to express with 


every degree of subtlety. For book-illustration, at any rate, the new direction is, 


I think, to be regretted. ‘That the printing of wood-blocks engraved to express 


tones demands high skill on the part of the printer is, of course, not reason enough ~ 


for condemning it. But it needs also the use of paper having a character and a surface 


which is not that which would generally be chosen for book-printing, and it is an — 


obstacle to that happy union between the type and the illustrations which Morris 
and Emery Walker found in the early printed books, and which they and their 
followers achieved so happily in their own. 


PRINTS AND PROCESS. 


Mé& JAN POORTENAAR, a painter and engraver himself, describes in his book 
the principles governing the technique of those methods of engraving which 


are in general use and also the different photographic and mechanical processes of — 


reproduction. He begins with an account of woodcuts and wood-engraving (the 


St. Christopher in the John Rylands Library should be described not as the earliest — 
European woodcut, but as the earliest bearing a date). In his description of block- 


books, he is rather too positive in saying that they are “ books in a primitive form, 
because as yet no press was used for their production.” The learned are not yet 
agreed, I think, that there were block-books before the invention of printing from 
moveable types. If there were, none of them survived. Mr. Poortenaar has chapters 
on stencilling ; engraving, etching and dry-point ; the tone-processes of engraving 
—mezzotint, stipple, the crayon method, aquetint and soft-ground ; and lithography. 
He then describes the photo-mechanical processes, including line and half-tone, 
pantone and deep-etched half-tone, photogravure hand and rotary, collotype, offset 
and photolithography. He has a word on the Jean Berthé and Paramat processes of 
printing with water-inks from arubber surface—a method which gives a wide range of 
brilliantly beautiful matt colours. Mr. Poortenaar remarks that its possibilities ‘‘ have 
not yet been fully appreciated.” That, indeed, is true of “ process ” generally. 
Book-illustration should be taught and practised with a view to the methods by 
which it is to be reproduced and printed. Such knowledge as this book conveys 
about methods of reproduction shouldbe of great valueto the student or the trained 
artist who sets out to decorate or illustrate books. I wish indeed that Mr. Poortenaar 
had given more attention in his book to the special conditions of book-production. 
There are some excellent notes about paper and paper-making ; but the chapter 
on margins considers only the picture which is to hang on the wall or lie in a 
portfolio, and tells us nothing about the margins of illustrations in books. 


* The Technique of Prints and Art Reproduction Processes. A Study of Technical 
Processes with 45 specimens and go illustrations. By JAN PoorTENAAR. With a 
Preface by Campbell Dodgson, C.B.E., The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE TALKIES 


CATHERINE THE GREAT. Czinner. London Film Productions. Leicester 
Square Theatre. 


QUEEN CHRISTINA. Mamoutian. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Empire. 
DUCK SOUP. McCarty. Paramount. Carlton. 

WALTZES FROM VIENNA. Hircncock. Gaumont-British. Tivoli. 
UN MONASTERE. ALExanpre. Pathé-Natan. Film Society. 


LD maps were inscribed “ Here be tigers’ and I feel this chronicle should 

have similar warning, ‘‘ Here be delights, disappointments.”” The big films 
make their little flash on the screen, they fade and are followed, and after eight 
weeks we are left with Garbo’s return ; Bergner’s English début ; another Lubitsch, 
a new Hitchcock; the Marxes and Mala; Carol Lombard redeeming White 
Woman, and The Constant Nymph redeeming Aherne ; Max Baer, the boxer, as 
good in dance routine as in fighting and both sequences brilliantly done by Van 
Dyke in Everywoman’s Man ; two short films, The Mascot and Un Monastére. 
Delights or disappointments, all of them, and only one good film among them. One 
good film in two months would give us six in a year, and we would be grateful. 
But it seems a poor return for the enormous effort, energy and expenditure that goes 
into film-making .... 

Watching Bergner in a black dress in Catherine, I thought what an Elizabeth she 
would make. Seeing Garbo in black velvet, I thought of Holbein’s Duchess of Milan, 
and then of that other duchess, who would fain put off her last woman’s fault and 
not be tedious. Such reminders can hardly have been the aim of these films and they 
may have no place in reviewing. But that Webster’s verse should echo in Garbo’s 
voice, I put forward as constructive criticism. It would occur to no one to film 
Webster, of course (“ sorry, old man, but our authors have to have names ’’). Yet 
the star who brought Pirandello to the plebs and made them like it, might well give 
Malfi to the masses and make them feel ‘‘ I look young for your sake ” was but the 
perfect phrase for one of her glowing close-ups. After Christina, thundering “ I 
want peace, and peace I will have,”’ what better figure than the Duchess flashing— 

“Tf all my royal kindred 

Lay in my way unto this marriage, 

I’d make them my low footsteps,” 
and who but Garbo could bring out that character’s little-noted dissatisfaction with 
womanhood, saying ‘‘ Were I a man !”’, aiming to live and die like a prince, as well 
as understand all that lies in “I will plant my soul in mine ears to hear you”? 
I can think only of Flora Robson, who also can charge the screen with electricity, 
and though there is no need perhaps, to film Mailfi, I think it more practicable to 
use the creations of poets than the figures of history to furnish those opportunities 
which the revived fashion of ‘“‘ great acting” demands. London Film Productions, 
who have courage, might take the first step—on condition that the picture be better 
than Catherine The Great. This film disappoints, and not least those who are 
acquainted with Korda’s earlier production. We need not, at this date, complain 
that the historical films, with which we are now glutted, are not true to facts. It is 
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all neatly settled that Elizabethan soldiers did not speak blank verse, and that Russian 
nursemaids are not quite so lyrically exalted as Stravinsky made them in Petrouschka. 
Christina is whitewashed in the film as Ophelia was whitewashed in a play. All that 
matters is that Ophelia as we know her offers an actress inspiration. Christina clearly 
does that to Garbo, but Catherine does not to Bergner, which is the chief reason 
for the film’s disappointment. The real cause that the scenario is literary. The 
scenes which have been chosen to translate it do little more than announce the 
progress of the story. A young German princess who rose to be empress of all the 
Russians has clearly some quality of mind. A scene in which the empress Elizabeth 
congratulates Catherine on her sense and another in which the generals conducting i 
a war do the same are the only evidence we have of Catherine’s mind. Bergner’s 
intelligence thus drifts on the tide of event, clutching dramatically irrelevant straws 
to show her close grasp of life. Moreover, along with greatness, psychology, in which 
both Bergner and Czinner excel, is left out of the story. For this reason, the younger 
Fairbanks is not so disappointing a young Czar as might be imagined. The film helps 
him. But it does not help Bergner, who is best in her scenes with Flora Robson, 
and though she is able to be as naive, mischievous, devoted and dignified as we now 
know she can be, she really does little but appear in the film, which might be called 
Bergner At The Court Of Czar Peter. It is very cleverly done, for Korda knows his 
showmanship, but in this, her first English talkie, the Austrian actress is not extended 
at all. We are left asking for more, having seen her do nothing more than we have 
seen on the stage and rather less than she has done in so many films, long before 
England knew of her. 

A star-picture in every sense of the word, however, is Queen Christina. It might 
almost be The Private Life Of Garbo the Great, so reverently is the star treated. The 
producers, undecided whether to make it a lesson in history or an act of homage, 
let homage win. That is to say, Garbo is the picture, and the rest is merely a setting, 
in which minor figures move as if they were old masters coming to life. If the general 
effect of so much reverence is more that of a swan-song than of a cock-crow, it is 
undeniable that Garbo rejoices in her role. She is sweeter, stronger, more subtle, 
more sensitive. It is strange that the most familiar face in the world should have 
launched so little critical appreciation. I know only of Rudolf Arnheim’s as at all 
befitting the subject. Her effect on America he describes as : 

The fact that someone was behaving like a human being—that is, someone was not 
treating the most important things in life as an amusing game, but as destiny—appeared 
both stimulating and indecorous. It was felt strongly that a real human being was the 
pier antithesis to all that was considered right and seemly and pleasing in American 

m-stories. 


The result of this, he points out, is that Garbo “ has never been offered what any 
ordinarily good theatrical artiste prettily easily gets in an ordinary city—a part 
which suits her, a reasonably high-class play.” It will now be seen why Queen 
Christina, for all its childishness, is important ; for all its convention, is an experi- 
ment. It does not equal in intelligence an Embassy theatre production, yet it will 
sweep the world. It has already disrupted Piccadilly traffic by being shown in 
Leicester Square. It does give Garbo a part which suits her, it does let her be a 
human being without the implication that that means a wicked woman, and for the 
first time she is seen as someone who knows not only how to love, but how to live. 
One day it will no doubt be regarded as one of the wonders of this age that such 
did not happen as a matter of course. When that comes, we shall have no need of 
the Marx Brothers, who, like Garbo, break laws and deal in hurricanes. Garbo is 
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homeopathic ; these Beddoesian brothers rely on knife and novocaine, but the 
effect, if not the result, is the same. We feel prettiness destroyed. Bailiffs, they take 
charge of our minds and show what they think of the contents by throwing all out 
of doors. There would have been no Stavisky had these been grafted on to France. 
You need only hear Groucho. He wants war, and he will have it. Have it he does 
in slick satire of Soviet films. Like someone else, Harpo thinks he will go home— 
but with whom ? It is only the lover who loses, as in Garbo films, and the lover 
here is the Marx who’s a miss . . . proving, in Marx metaphor, that the bull’s eye 
is the cat’s whiskers. And if such a possibility isn’t a problem, what is ? Everything, 
say they. Merely selling peanuts is harder than meeting two reflections of yourself 
in a mirror. The point is that you don’t sell peanuts because you are more intent 
on destroying your rival’s stock and stealing his hat. But once you agree to admit 
two reflections of yourself, who knows but that there aren’t three ? Ponder this 
philosophically and you will see why everyone likes them and so many are made 
bores in trying to explain them. Which in turn furnishes material for their next 
film, as witness their excursion into politics for their latest. They will never, however, 
be seen at their best till Gertrude Stein writes an opera for them. Her Four Saints 
In Three Acts has startled New England. I can see a Full Marks In A Vacuum being 
all one would hope. 

Hardy must look to his Laurel. Their new film is too thin and too long, as also 
was Lubitsch’s latest, Design For Living. I found it overworked and unwitty and, 
indeed, Marxian, only in the circumstances of its making. For Coward, being a 
dramatist whose obsession with the frailty of women is only relieved by the strength 
of his dialogue, has a film made from his play with the dialogue cut. Lubitsch may 
have made a better film than he would have had he followed the play, but as it stands, 
the play is far funnier. Hitchcock, on the other hand, instead of making a poor film 
from a nearly-good play, makes a picture with brilliance from a play that needed 
every kind of moving stage to shake it into any semblance of life. Waltzes From 
Vienna could not be a good film, because the subject is shoddy, but Hitchcock has 
recast it, putting the worst elements in the shade and heightening the rest with his 
humour and Werndorfi’s designs. It is only a pity he still takes himself more seriously 
than his characters ; this results in comments when he could give us expression. 
There is no one with quite his polish, his knowledge of sound and script, in our 
studios ; it is a pity he does not settle down in one, and make something that absorbed 
him It is a bad thing for the British industry if there is nothing in our studios 
that can. I have left to the last the best film of my list, because it was shown to the 
Film Society and is too grim, I imagine, to be generally shown. Un Monastére is a 
short documentary made, by special permission, within the monastery community 
of La Trappe. The life of the Trappist monk from before dawn until after dusk is 
recorded simply and starkly ; the subject allows much scope for the latter quality 
and includes the funeral of one of the monks, who disdain coffins. The sight of an 
aged monk shovelling earth on the grave is a picture that lingers in my mind, along 
with many others of this religion of refusal. Declared to be undoctored, the film is 
nevertheless made with an artist’s eye, and Robert Alexandre’s sees far—farther, 


one feels, than some others round him. 
ROBERT HERRING 
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MUSIC 


CONCERTS AND GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
Cea. has been of recent years extraordinarily energetic in adapting 


works of Handel for stage presentation. Their latest undertaking was the — 


mounting of “ Jephtha” for performance in the Guildhall. This would present 


considerable problems to even a professional producer. To start with there are no — 


scenic facilities in the Guildhall, which is graced at the far end by a large concert 


PAD 


organ. And secondly, there is the musical problem that Jephtha is far too long for — 
modern ears. Both these problems were admirably solved. The scenic by a series — 


of stage levels with entries at the side and from below ; a tent to one side, a bower 


of orange trees to mask the organ, with a simply designed altar below. The musical — 


by cutting unnecessary repeats, and cutting out some of the more perfunctory music. 
The dresses, if scanty, were admirable and the whole production was most impressive. 
Part of the chorus were on the stage ; and part sat beneath it in lay clothes. The 
orchestra was admirably conducted by Dr. Rootham—an orchestra which must have 
produced a general effect not unlike Handel’s own, for they attempted no great 
feats of nuancing or sudden contrasts and left the music to speak for itself. And ve 
lovely the music was : written at a time when Handel was going rapidly blind, full 
of broad serene melody and contrapuntal invention, expressive and yet restrained. 
The singers provided some considerable food for thought. Mr. Steuart Wilson used 
his admirable mezza voce to considerable effect : but yet one felt that Handel would 
have demanded a more ringing, open Italian tone. ‘‘ Waft her, Angels,” for example, 
was sung with dulcet expression, when one longed to hear a Gigli or Caruso trumpet- 
ing it out in true tenor style. Those who doubt this should hear the H.M.V. revivified 
record of Caruso singing the ‘‘ Largo.”” Mr. McCartney, however, though none too 
sure of intonation in his arias, produced exactly the right mixture of speech and 
singing for the recitatives. The sopranos though a trifle too oratorio-reverent, showed 
excellent style. The chorus, which is generally the ‘ hero ” in Handel’s later operas 
and oratorios, were magnificent, and one saw at once how dramatically effective 
Handel could be, even in a work that was not originally intended forthe stage. Handel 
like Bach never lost sight of the dramatic, even in his most reverently religious 
works. Handel’s melody poured out, stream after stream, with never-failing invention. 
Even though his phrases have passed into cliché, one never finds the cliché that one 
expects at any given moment. The effectiveness of his orchestration, without the addi- 
tional insults offered it by virtuoso conductors nowadays, was complete : the harpsi- 
chord, admirably handled by Mr. Ord, provided the only possible background for 
recitative and for orchestra ; either organ or pianoforte would have been unthinkable. 
It is by the carefully premeditated spacing and texture of Handel’s orchestration 
that it should be judged, not by the sudden introduction of strange timbres or roaring 
fortes. Perhaps the most lovely music in the whole work occurs in a simply orches- 
trated movement in siciliano rhythm, with a melody that goes on and on without 
breaking till the end of the movement. 

Let us hope that Cambridge’s example will be followed elsewhere. There are 
many of Handel’s operas and oratorios that would merit revival: the B.B.C. for 
example, might give us many performances like these : and Sir Thomas Beecham 
is a ready protagonist for Handel revival. One excellent scheme for avoiding the 
length of da capo repeats in such works is provided by Professor Dent, who suggests 
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inserting the middle section of an aria at the dominant half-close which inevitably 
occurs in the principal section. 


_The B.B.C. have recently deserved great praise for their revival of Busoni’s great 
piano Concerto. This work, written between 1902 and 1904 has rarely been performed, 
partly owing to its difficulty and partly owing to its unorthodoxy ; but there is no 
doubt that it produced a very great effect on its revival, both on those who heard 
it in the Concert Hall, and by those who listened to it on the wireless. This Concerto 
is an outstanding example of a work which if written by a German might have been 
intolerably grandiose and insufferably pompous. As it is, the fertility of the Italian 
mind of Busoni crammed it to bursting point with melodic invention, significantly 
musical development, and the inexhaustible Italian vitality. 

It is of great length, fully orchestrated, with a choral finale, and of incredible 
difficulty for the soloist. Yet from the first theme of the “ Introito ” one realises 
that one is in safe hands. The nobility of the themes are worthy of a Beethoven or 
of a Brahms ; but there is something which one may call “‘ singability ” about them, 
that has the air of bursting in song out of a full heart so that they are almost lyrical 
outbursts, which distinguishes them at once from the Teutonic themes which are 
suspiciously adaptable for mechanical development. The position of the soloist is 
curious, and lies midway between the concertos of Mozart, in which the soloist has 
the themes in their simplest form, proceeds to decorate them, and even introduce 
themes which are never handed over to the orchestra ; and the concertos of Beethoven 
in which the orchestra has all the themes and the piano serves only for virtuoso 
decoration. In Busoni’s Concerto the pianist not only states the themes in pianistic 
form, but decorates them with the most complicated and difficult figuration, which, 
while demanding the utmost technical virtuosity, has often to perform its prodigies 
in the most restrained possible way, woven into the core of the orchestration. Busoni, 
like Liszt, whom he so much admired, realised that different sorts of figuration 
produce different effects of colouring on the pianoforte, and these are used as equiva- 
lents of orchestral timbres either as an integral part or as a “ projection”’ of the 
orchestration. Busoni never “ fights ” the orchestra with his pianoforte ; the piano- 
forte either lies within the orchestra, or rises to the top, or spurs it on to further 
efforts. The colouring is laid on in flat washes like a Cotman oil painting, layer on 
layer : if brilliance is wanted it comes from the themes themselves, not from startling 
colours or surprise effects. It is perhaps this method of handling which prevents the 
work from “‘ dating.” It belongs neither to the nineteenth or the twentieth century. 
Harmonically, Busoni had not arrived yet at the curious dry effects which make his 
late work as hard to understand as the late work of Debussy. The Concerto is a work 
which is still new and fresh to us from its original form and outlook, its mixture of 
what is best in German and Italian art. Egon Petri, who played the work, was Busoni’s 
favourite pupil ; he had played it under Busoni’s baton. He has identified himself 
with the work, and his magnificent performance of music which demands the utmost 
resources of the executant was completely convincing. We ask only for the opportu- 
nity of hearing the work performed by him again, and soon. Perhaps at the next 
performance we may hope that the male voice choir, which Busoni specially asked 
might be concealed, should be hidden somewhere where the mysterious new timbre 
should appear as mysteriously as was intended. 

The reappearance of Stravinsky and Dushkin at the Queen’s Hall to perform in 
public what is probably the most important violin and piano work written since the 
war failed to provoke the interest of more than a handful of enthusiasts. ‘The miserable 
attendance, however, had no effect on Dushkin’s magnificent performance with the 
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composer of the “ Duo Concertante.” At a third hearing this music sounded as — 
remarkable as ever, though I must confess to still preferring the last three movements — 
to the first two, in which Stravinsky had not completely achieved the remarkable _ 
balance of instruments which he has done in the last three. We have become so used 
to the pianoforte nowadays, that we have almost ceased to realise how completely — 
unsuitable it is for blending with strings in any form. Stravinsky’s keen ear was — 
worried by this, and it is the problem of blending violin and piano which first attracted — 
him to writing the Duo. He has solved it in two ways ; first by adding to the violin 
all the most modern resources of triple stopping, harmonic and octave playing to — 
add to the weight of the part ; secondly by treating the piano as if it had only one — 
colour and allowing it to be the indispensable rhythmic partner in the combination. — 
The violin supplies the colour, the melody and the surprises ; the pianoforte, the — 
rhythm, the harmony and the direction, although the melody is occasionally inter- — 
woven into the harmonic pattern of the pianoforte. For the melody Stravinsky, as _ 
always, has had recourse to the best teachers ; and has in his own original way made — 
use of the decorated-melody style of the Italian XVIII century composers, and the 

broad flow of the Handelian Gigue style. As always, too, there is great economy of 
material, which makes the work particularly hard to grasp even at a third hearing. 
Luckily by the enterprise of the Columbia Gramophone Company, we can now — 
study the fine records made by Stravinsky and Dushkin themselves, which everyone 
interested in modern music should buy at once. I cannot easily believe that anyone © 
who is not musically dead will not quickly realise the beauty and the inevitability — 
of this music. 

The Columbia Gramophone Company have more than usually earned our thanks, 
for they have just released a superlative recording of the Mozart “‘ Jupiter’? Sym- 
phony, conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. This is easily one of the finest recordings — 
I have ever heard. Not only is the orchestration extraordinarily faithfully brought 
out, but Sir Thomas’s reading and direction is astoundingly fine even for him. The © 
phrasing and nuancing all through the work is the most subtle and beautiful — 
possible—no point of colour or phrase is lost ; he has selected the only tempt possible, 
not so slow as to fall into pomposity, nor so fast as to obscure the beauties of colour 
or phrase. The fugue of the last movement showers in red-hot lines from the instru- 
ments. For once one can feel that a work has been re-created. 

Hardly less remarkable is their recording of the Mozart B flat duo for violin and 
viola alone. This is played by Paul Hindemith the composer, and Herr Goldberg. 
This music shows Mozart at his simplest and his most ingenious. The difficulties 
of writing a work of this length for two solo instruments held no terrors for Mozart. 
Herr Hindemith who has himself written works for such combinations, has completely 
grasped Mozart’s intentions, and produced a finely balanced classical reading. How 
often has one heard this lovely work spoilt by uncertainty of tone and intonation. - 
In this record one need have no fears : intonation, rhythm, balance are practically 
perfect ; and the recording is so good that I see no reason why one should ever 
stray into a concert hall to hear this particular work again, unless two new players 
of such intelligence and sensibility as Herren Hindemith and Goldberg can persuade 
us that there can be a different reading of the work. 


VERE PILKINGTON 
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THE PEACEMAKER. By C. S. Forester. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

IT’S A BATTLEFIELD. By Granam Greene. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

A MODERN TRAGEDY. By Puy wis BENTLEY. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

TRUTH IS NOT SOBER. By Winirrep Hottsy. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
PERILOUS GRAIN. By Una BroapsenT. Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 8s. 6d. 
HE DIED AGAIN. By A. Bucuanan. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 

I, THE TIGER. By Manuet Komrorr. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


dB PEACEMAKER is about Dr. Pethwick, a quiet, kindly little schoolmaster, 

unhappily married to a vulgar drunkard. He discovers by mathematics a means of 
demagnetising magnets (and, of course, magnetos) which he describes as the Klein- 
Pethwick Diamagnetic Effect. He falls in love with his Headmaster’s daughter who is 
an enthusiast for disarmament, but owing to the intricate machinations of his jealous 
and befuddled wife, she loses her respect for him. In order to win back her respect 
he uses his discovery to hold up the traffic of London intermittently, until such time 
as His Majesty’s Government shall think fit to disarm. Again through the jealousy of 
his wife his identity leaks out and he is lynched by a mob of furious patriots. 

I probably know less about electro-magnetics than the most ignorant preparatory- 
school-boy. Even now I am childish enough to be able to twiddle the knobs of a radio 
with a feeling of awe that I am working a miracle. But before I had read half of The 
Peacemaker I was taking the Klein-Pethwick effect completely for granted. Not 
once did I feel inclined to call the story a fantasy. That is surely a triumph of realism ! 

The scientific romance is not often, in any useful sense, a criticism of life. The 
author is apt to be so interested in the physical or chemical implications of the imagined 
discovery that he forgets to show us its probable effect on men and women : or else, 
he is so anxious to show its human and social significance that he fills his book with 
representative types (instead of individual characters) whose reactions are quite 
unconvincing. Mr. Forester has avoided both these results. Every character in The 
Peacemaker is carefully and skillfully individualised. And he has not attempted to 
make their reactions typical of the reaction of the whole country or even of sections 
of the community. He has been content to show these things through the comments 
and reports of various newspapers. By this means the book becomes a forceful and 
penetrating criticism. 

It should be a lesson to many popular novelists. It has an exciting plot and a love 
interest. It develops quickly and straightforwardly, and it demands no great cerebral 
effort on the part of the reader. Yet it succeeds in saying something which is of con- 
siderable importance to everyone in Europe to-day. 

The same can be said of It’s a Battlefield, though its subject and technique are very 
different. Mr. Greene has attempted, by the shifting method of the movie-camera, to 
give a series of pictures of contemporary life in London, all connected, directly or 
indirectly, with the killing of a policeman in the Park by an unemployed man during 
a Communist demonstration. The cast includes a weary neurasthenic reporter, a girl 
in a match-factory off Battersea Rise, a Bloomsbury revolutionary, a waiter in a Soho 
café bar, a patroness of the arts and a Commissioner of Police, who is the only man 
who really knows what it’s all about, whose position gives him a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole field. 
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Mr. Greene’s theme is the class-war ; his thesis that the battle-ground is so vast 
and the action so complicated that very few of the combatants on either side realise that 
“‘ any great conflict is raging.” It is notoriously difficult for most Englishmen, even 
factory-owners and factory-workers, to realise that, whether they like it or not, they 
are themselves taking part in a struggle. One remembers, for instance, the 
Sunday-school-treat atmosphere of the Hunger Marchers’ demonstration. The 
result is a confusion which is partly pathetic and partly comic. The only fault I have 
to find with Mr. Greene’s book is that, in spite of his satire, the general impression is 
melodramatic. And melodrama, though it probably pleases the public, doesn’t yet 
fit the facts. 

It has been said that the book is “‘ baffling.” But I cannot imagine anyone being 
baffled by it, except the sort of person who never can follow the story of a film because 
the scene shifts so often ; or the sort of person who can never laugh at satire because 
they can see no “ point ” in it. Both sorts had better avoid asking the young lady for 
It’s a Battlefield. 

A Modern Tragedy is not really a tragedy at all, even in the newspaper sense. Head- 
lines would describe Walter Haigh’s crisis as a scandal which is quite different. 

In the story of a weak and dull-witted young man who becomes half-heartedly 
involved in a financial swindle, in order to keep his wife in luxury, and finally goes to 
prison for it, there is no conflict of right with right. In fact there is very little conflict 
of any sort except at the end where Miss Bentley evidently became a little anxious. 
There is no tragic error because the hero’s character is not heroic and he never seems 
capable of anything better. He is not a wise and good man doomed. He is a 
weak and silly fellow getting his deserts. The story therefore excites pity with- 
out fear which becomes a swollen and dropsical emotion. But the book is, on 
the other hand, a representation of action, very painstaking and accurate ; and the 
action is of a kind very frequent in modern life. If you want to see how stupid, 
nasty and dangerous business-men can be, you can do no better than read Miss 
Bentley’s story. 

But the subject is fit only for satire and Miss Bentley is, unfortunately, no satirist. 
She takes these people much too seriously and, in spite of the fact that she apparently 
recognises the harm they do by their fatuous misjudgments of value, she has so much 
sympathy with them that the book loses its force. Walter Haigh is the sort of man 
who is willing to be judged by the size of his house, the horse-power of his car and 
the tone of his radio-gramophone. He wishes to be what the advertisements call ‘ the 
admiration and envy of his friends.”” We can only laugh at such a character, and Miss 
Bentley does not like us to laugh. 

Miss Holtby has a salutary lesson to teach Miss Bentley. In the story from which 
this collection takes its title, Truth, in a state of intoxication, visits a realistic novelist 
“who came from Bradford or Halifax or some place like that.” Truth, hiccupping 
deplorably, explains that the “‘ sober truth ” for which the novelist is so popular, is 
not truth at all, and takes him round the world to prove it. Some such experience 
would benefit Miss Bentley. : 

Only eleven of Miss Holtby’s thirty-four stories are labelled “ satiric.” The rest 
are divided under the headings “ exotic,” ‘ bucolic ” and ‘‘ domestic.” Her range of 
subject and character is certainly wide. It includes Lenin, the Riviera, Yorkshire 
Parish Gossip, and Dean Inge. It is, of course, most successful when it is least sympa- 
thetic. But even when Miss Holtby cannot control her sympathy, even when her 
specifically literary talent is not at its best, her satire is always the product of integrity 
and intelligence. 
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Miss Broadbent has retold the Alcestis legend in a “ realistic”? manner, made 
possible by recent advances in archeology. She has done it quite sensibly and without 
much whimsy which is always the chief danger when female novelists start writing 
about Greece. But there was not much excuse for doing it at all. Legends are best 
treated in other ways and the newspaper is a better source of plots for the 
realist than Greek mythology. Perilous Grain is a literary exercise, delicately and 
competently performed, but of value chiefly to Miss Broadbent herself. 

Mr. Andrew Buchanan’s Unknown Soldier is horribly typical of the English 
middle-class. He returns to England on Armistice day and wanders about in the vain 
attempt to prevent another futile and disastrous war by the presentation of the 
Christian message. All the characters and events, indeed, are so typically typical that, 
under the bombardments of boredom, one wishes that Mr. Buchanan had chosen 
another form for his very important argument. He believes that Christianity involves 
pacifism and that the only reliable pacifism is founded in Christianity. He is sincere 
and ardent in his belief, but his book will do little to persuade his readers, even if it 
makes them think more seriously than usual about religion and politics. 

I, the Tiger is the story, perhaps unexpectedly, of a tiger. He is trapped and taken 
to America ; put into a circus and into a Zoo; and finally returns to India, as a 
member of a film company, where he escapes again to the jungle. It is very short and 
goes with a swing. There is a love interest in the form of ‘‘ a young white tigress of 
clear and rare beauty,”’ who waits for him as bravely and patiently as Ann Harding, 
until he returns. There is no particular anti-captivity bias in the story but it should 
appeal to all those people who are willing to be called animal-lovers. 


WYNYARD BROWNE 
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THE PATTERN. By Rosert Eton. Harrap. 7s 6d. 

PROUD ASHES. By R. O. Prowse. Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d. 

FAMILY SKELETON. By KaTuuzen Coy e. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 
BASSETT. By SteLtta Grssons. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

A LAW UNTO THEMSELVES. By Lovepay Prior. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 
REMEMBERED HILLS. By the Hon. Diana Dar.ine. John Murray. 7s. 6d. 
YELLOW LEAVES. By Eruet Bortzau. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
JUST IMPEDIMENT. By M. E. BROTHERS. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

THE TRAVELLING COMPANION. By Norman WaLKER. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S CHILDREN. By Epwarp CuarLEs. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 


RUDE SOCIETY. By H. P. McGraw. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


OST of us have learned to take publishers’ announcements of their books with 

several grains of salt, have become wary of the enthusiastic verbiage of explana- 
tion usually to be found on the left hand side within the paper dust cover of any novel. 
Therefore, The Pattern is somewhat exceptional. On its cover we read : | 

The underlying idea of this novel is that of a pre-ordained pattern in life. Whether we 

know it or not, we are all following a plan, and the most trivial action or happening has a 

definite purpose in the scheme of things. A happy young girl of nineteen lives through 

a single day ; she takes a bicycle ride, has the chain of her machine adjusted by a young 

man, unexpectedly has lunch with an old lady, lends half a crown to a housemaid—and 

then, seemingly without rhyme or reason, she is knocked down and killed by the local 
doctor’s car. ‘‘ What sense can there be in that?” her father cries bitterly. The book 
shows that the contacts made by the girl during her last day on earth were not casual. In 
each of the four other lives, widely different in circumstance and setting, the meeting 
with her marked a crossroads in time, a crisis of profound importance. 
and oddly enough, the book is like that : not a great novel, not one of ‘“ profound 
significance,’ but a good one, one with a more definite pattern than most current 
novelists achieve. The “ blurb ”’ does not tell how simply and directly the book is 
written, does not mention how instantly one knows and likes the characters, does not 
point out how by the clear lines and accurate colours of little things, the author makes 
it real. Mr. Eton seems to have decided exactly what he wanted to do with the Theory 
Predestination, and to have done it very well indeed, without ever straining after 
effects. 

Proud Ashes and Family Skeleton are both stories of women who look backward on 
their lives, revaluing them. Mr. Prowse take a famous violinist, shows how she was a 
woman as well as an artist, and all that, in a rather conventional way. Not that she was 
conventional in her life, in one sense of the word ; no, she was rather a poor abused 
little woman, an orphan, who first had to be a governess for rich relations, until the 
Man rescued her, gave her the chance to finish her musical education. He demanded 
a Price ; she had to live with him, in a little flat in Paris, where often she was lonely 
although he was the soul of generosity, tact and all those things, and the menage was 
conducted with great dignity. But of course he shouldn’t, really, have done that ; 
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and there is a law of compensation, and fate has a way of working those things out ; 
so that when she was great and successful but still lonely, and she had known all the 
time that he really loved her, although he, man-like, did not know it, then he was down 
and out and she had to use great tact to get him to let her take him under her wing 
until the incurable malady from which he suffered carried him off—with great dignity, 
permitting him to be noble, rising above “‘ things,” and her to be “ unselfish ” and 
sweet to the end—and even beyond the end. Given those elements, the book is exactly 
what you would expect it to be ; unless, of course, you happened to be so unreasonable 
as to hope for greater spark and fire, more living quality, such as may be found in the 
occasional rare novel, even if it be based upon the tritest of situations. 

Miss Coyle’s Family Skeleton, without being at all remarkable, has more of that 
fire, that vital element. The thing I mean (and I know I have not expressed it) may 
come from the novelist’s own belief in what he writes, from a stronger conviction 
about his subject. There is nothing very original about the daughter of the house 
eloping with the gardener. That has been done before in fiction, if less often in life. 
Sometimes it is the chauffeur, but the idea is pretty much the same, except that 
possibly a gardener with his more nearly soulful interest in flowers is higher in some 
scheme of things. Sometimes it is a gamekeeper, who likes the wild creatures ; but 
that is neither here nor there ; the point is that the daughter is attracted by what is 
called a ‘‘ he man,” either because she does not see or recognise the same in her own 
circle or because she suffers from that dread malady called frustration. But in Miss 
Coyle’s book the gardener is quite incidental. He might have been almost any man, 
except that it was necessary for there to be some impediment to their marriage, 
otherwise the very charming woman (and she is charming) could not have been away 
from home and family for thirty years, and then suddenly decide that the tug of the 
roots is strong indeed, and that she must return. Her return is the point of the book ; 
with its showing of the home, of her mother and her own two daughters, by her two 
marriages. She, the family skeleton, is less embittered, less narrow than her sister 
who has remained at home, marrying the logical and certainly not too awful man. 
Some of the incidents border on the melodramatic, but the subtlety of Miss Coyle’s 
telling of the tale, and her obvious belief in it, lift the book slightly above the ordinary. 

Bassett, by the author of that very entertaining book, Cold Comfort Farm, begins 
well. One is immediately interested in the fortunes of the two spinsters, who meet by 
means of an advertisement and start a lodging-house in the ancestral home of one of 
them ; but, after the auspicious beginning, the author seems to have changed her mind 
about the story. It is a little unfair to arouse our interest in two principal characters 
and then leave them, to relate the doings of two very ordinary “‘ Bright young things,” 
and their hard-heartedness towards the less fortunate (but very beautiful and sweet) 
girl who is their mother’s companion. However, this girl is a born door-mat, and it 
is not easy to care very much what the others do to her. One feels cheated, in that 
the original story, if she had stuck to it, might have been so good. 

In A Law Unto Themselves, Miss Loveday Prior has written a long and extremely 
romantic novel of life in the middle ages. There are feuds, small wars, robberies, 
intrigue, kings, Crusaders and troubadours. The heroine, Luise, is beautiful and 
ruthless. Married at sixteen, her firm character grows until, when the good of her 
husband’s country makes it necessary, she does not hesitate to sacrifice her own 
brother. Miss Prior has worked out the details with considerable care. Her settings 
are impressive, and the action of the story is often dramatic. 

Remembered Hills and Yellow Leaves are both competent novels. Miss Darling tells 
of the urge to climb high places and its effect on a man’s life. In Yellow 
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Leaves, Miss Boileau has a clever way of introducing her story of the passing of a 
great house. She puts the scene forward in her first chapter and shows what may 
happen a few years hence. This could easily have been overdone ; and it is possible 
that some people examining the book carelessly may think it is one of those predictions 
of the future which can be so tiresome. But it is not that : it is, rather, a serene story of 
more gracious days which may be gone forever. ‘eae 

Just Impediment is the tragic account of a man who fell in love with his deceased 
wife’s sister, in the days when the law offered no solution for such a problem. _ 

Mr. Norman Walker showed a rare gift for fantasy in Loona. It seems rather a pity 
that in The Travelling Companion his light humour should have no play. ‘Taking as 
his theme the conflict between an artist and the women who do not understand him, 
he has made heavy going of the book. The point might have been brought out more 
clearly if his hero had been a man in the least likely to attract very perceptive women. — 
Nevertheless, Mr. Walker has showed how, in one particular instance, a man’s 
inability to get along with women or without them proved a handicap to his work. 

Another character with the usual selfishness of the artist, but with more charm, 
appears in Mr. Edward Charles’ Portrait of the Artist’s Children, which is really a 
portrait of the artist. Here again there are family troubles, with emphasis on the 
artist’s relation to his children. It is not an easy book to describe. It is too sentimental 
in places ; the last half, for some reason not easy to define, seems to fall flat ; and yet 
in spite of those things it is interesting. 

To anyone who has read this far in these reviews, it must be obvious that I have had 
no difficulty in restraining my enthusiasm for the books on the list. They seemed 
among the best of the many published recently, but not one of them is more than 
fairly good—with one exception. 

Rude Society is one of the best novels I have read for a long time. When a writer — 
can hold the interest with the story of a rather earnest young man who became an 
estimator in the electrical works of a firm somewhere outside London, when he con- 
fines the story within that narrow scope, when he makes you feel as if you yourself 
had spent three years in the place—then, surely, that man can write. Mr. McGraw 
seems to have perfect control over his material. The book moves smoothly and in- 
evitably. There is no stressing of “ comic relief,” but there is quiet humour in exactly 
the right tone for the setting. 

HELEN MORAN 
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D. H. LAWRENCE, REMINISCENCES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By Ear 
and AcCHSAH BREWSTER. Secker. ros. 6d. 


CECIL SHARP. By A. H. Fox Straneways in collaboration with Maup KarpPELEs. 
Milford. 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS BY DIVERS HANDS. Vol. XII. Edited by R. W. Macan, D.Litt., 
F.R.S.L. Milford. 7s. 


THE LOOKER-ON. By Nett Munro. The Porpoise Press. 7s. 6d. 

SPECIAL DELIVERY. By Brancu CaBELL. Philip Allan. 8s. 6d. 
TADPOLES AND GOD. By Laurence O.iver. Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 6s. 
SELECTED ESSAYS. By Oscar W. Firxins. Milford. 10s. 6d. 


MONTH or two ago I deplored the number of hysterical books written by 

friends, admirers, detractors and hangers-on of D. H. Lawrence. I hoped (in 
print) that there would be no more of them, and I opened D. H. Lawrence : Reminis- 
cences and Correspondence with any amount of prejudice against the book. Having read 
it with keen interest I must offer an unqualified apology to Mr. and Mrs. Brewster, 
who seem to have had the knack of getting the best out of Lawrence both as a man and 
as a correspondent. Their book includes more than a hundred letters written by 
Lawrence during the last nine years of his life. In that time he frequently 
visited the Brewsters in'Italy, and they were together also in Ceylon, Switzerland and 
France. The correspondence reveals that behind the Lawrence known through his 
writings stands another Lawrence, and a considerably different one : 

All who lived with him would agree to this. He was more delicate physically, and more 
compassionate, both gayer and sadder than his writings reveal. These letters will make 
that second Lawrence more apparent : our memoirs, we hope, by giving the circumstances 
which led to these letters, will assist to make the picture still clearer,and convey some 
of the reality and charm of Lawrence. 

There is no doubt that they do. Lawrence is shown as a man who revered /fe in all 
its manifestations. He detested hypocrisy and insincerity. The desire to help his 
friends made him painfully outspoken when he criticised or offered advice. Mr. 
Brewster calls him a delicate, sensitive and furious reformer, and he had also worldly 
wisdom in little things. 

Some of Lawrence’s earlier biographers have given examples of his rudeness and 
spitefulness with apparent complacency, as though such things might be placed to his 
credit. Mr and Mrs. Brewster, with the help of Lawrence’s own letters, have painted 
a much more attractive portrait, which makes it easy to believe that he was a 
man of great talent, a puritan with a profound religious conviction and an extra- 
ordinarily sensitive artist. 

Mrs. Brewster describes him as he came “lilting” along the upper terrace of Quattro 
Venti at Capri with the sun shining on him as he came: 

‘In the Paris Salon I have seen a carved wooden head, painted with blue eyes and 
red beard, labelled ‘ the bolshevik’.” It might have done for Lawrence. For me these 
images merge and shift ; but there is left always a brightness of flaming beard and blue 
eyes, a shine of some fire glowing within. His voice was individual ; low, with reed 
timbre, flexible, full of variation. He had a silent little laugh when he would just 
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open his mouth and swallow it down. Again he had a short snort of indignation, 
but mostly alow mirth-provoking laugh. Well, there he stood, laugh and all, debonair 
and gay, out in the poppies under the olives. Springtime seemed much more springtime 
because he was there.” D H. Lawrence: Reminiscences and Correspondence should be 
read as a corrective by anyone who has been annoyed or sickened by other books about 
Lawrence. There is much that is fascinating and noble in it. 

The great value of Cecil Sharp’s work has been obscured on occasions by the 
highly precious behaviour of his academic disciples who indulge in folk-dancing so 
decorously that they seem to have one eye on an imaginary examiner. I remember 
in particular a troupe of these people tricked out in ribbons and all the rest of it 
who astounded the villagers at a little place near the Cheshire border by appearing 
on the green, headed by a white bearded stockbroker wearing a smock. 

Mr. Fox Strangways and Miss Karpeles have done well to write this full, sensible 
and workmanlike account of Sharp’s achievement in collecting and preserving so 
much that is important of traditional folk-song and dance. He was one of the lucky 
people who can find beauty in common things and he believed that folk-songs and 
dances are the best means of bringing about equality among men : 

He was more, then, than a musician. He was an artist in humanity and a patriot. Just 
as the great doctor used his medical experience to reclaim poor little waifs and start them 
in life with a new hope, or the great soldier seized upon the imagination of boys and girls 
with his “‘ to-day’s good deed ” to remind them that unselfishness, too, is a power, so 
Cecil Sharp, the musician, found and used with the young the words and melodies and 
rhythms which all can grasp, to help them to simple sincerity. What can we call these three 
men but artists in English humanity. 


Cecil Sharp is the biography of a forceful and unconventional man. 

Essays by Divers Hands is the twelfth collection of the transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, edited by Dr. Macan. Mr. Laurence Housman takes William 
Morris’s Defence of Guenevere as the best literary illustration of Pre-Raphaelitism 
and praises Sigurd the Niblung as the poet’s biggest work. 

Mr. Harold Child writes entertainingly, if superficially, about Some English 
Utopias. Mr. Charles Morgan is learned and rather weighty on The Nature of 
Dramatic Illusion, and the other essays are all of interest. Dr. Macan’s Introduction is 
in his best form. He contrives to be at the same time sprightly, erudite and urbane, 
and he has a terrifying facility in quotation and allusion. 

The Looker-On consists of material contributed from time to time to the Glasgow 
Evening News by Neil Munro. He was one of the best descriptive writers in journalism 
and he wrote good, straightforward English. The sketches in this book are well worth 
reprinting. The passage on the funeral of Hector Macdonald is excellently done and 
there is some sound literary criticism, including a re-affirmation of the theory that 
the Canadian Boat Song was the result of a collaboration between Sir Walter Scott 
and J. G. Lockhart, and a caustic criticism of the authenticity of ‘‘ Fiona Macleod.” 
Mr. George Blake contributes a useful introduction. 

In Special Delivery Mr. Branch Cabell has collected ten answers to the corres- 
pondents who plague the life of a literary man. His answers are set down in two forms. 
The revised form was posted. It is invariably brief and courteous. The original form. 
enables him to blow off steam in a pleasantly irritable manner. This is the opening 
passage of one of them : 

Your letter informs me that your class in English is studying modern authors ; and, 


through a sequence not wholly apparent, is offering a prize for the best scrapbook. You 
would therefore, upon the ground that you have heard my stories are very interesting, 
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consider it a great favor if I should send you full information concerning myself, my 

books, and what you comprehensively indicate as “incidents in my life,” along with 

my picture, my book plate, and my signature. You believe that if I help you in this way 
you will be certain to win the prize. Your name is Ruth ; you are thirteen years old ; you 
write upon robin’s egg blue paper with gilt edges ; and you are a member of the Sopho- 
more Class in an Indianian high school. 

There is some good entertainment of the obvious kind in this book. 

The publisher informs one that the author of Tadpoles and God evades no issue and 
is bemused by no sentiment. Later on one is told that “‘ those who disagree with his 
conclusions will undoubtedly find it difficult to refute his arguments.” 

This small book of essays seems to me to contain much sincere thinking and a de- 
termination to state as plainly and forcibly as possible the case for traditional religion. 
It is not especially clear, and the author’s style lacks vivid and colourful illustration, 
which is the main thing in a survey of this type. 
yw Selected Essays includes seventeen papers by the late Professor Firkins. The first 
one, Man: A Character Sketch, has been described by Mr. Christopher Morley as 
a“ brilliant essay in Spiritual anthropology,” and it certainly seems that Firkins was at 
his happiest when he wrote about life. At any rate the literary criticism displays some 
of the traits which are least attractive to English eyes. There is the tendency to 
classify, to assemble in categories. There are also pronouncements about which one is 
not altogether sure, but they all bear the stamp of sincerity and thoughtfulness. 


ERIC GILLETT 
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A TALE OF TWO ROBINS. By G. J. Renter. Peter Davies. 6s. 4 

HOW TO SEE BEASTS ; HOW TO SEE FLOWERS ; HOW TO SEE POND 
LIFE ; HOW TO SEE INSECTS. By Eric Fircu Dac isu. Dent. 2s. 6d. 

THE HOUSE WITH THE APRICOT. By H. E. Bates. Golden Cockerel Press. 21s. 

THREE NAILS. By H. A. Manuoop. The White Owl Press. 3s. 6d. 

THE BELLS OF HEAVEN. By A. E. Copparp. The White Owl Press. 3s. 6d. 

CHILD PERFORMER. By B. VAN THaL. The White Owl Press. 3s. 6d. 


FLORENTINE NIGHTS. By Hernricu Herne. Translated by Frederick Carter. 
Sherratt and Hughes at the St. Anne’s Press. 8s. 6d. ; 


HEN Dr. Renier undertook to explain the English character, which he did so 

competently and divertingly in his books, The English : Are they Human ?, and 
He Came to England, it was obvious that he was not content to treat his subject in a 
coldly critical light. He sought rather to look with the Englishman than at him in 
every aspect of his life. In a very different book, A Tale of Two Robins, we see him 
in the country learning from the wild birds why the Englishman is so fond of them 
and why he treats them so kindly. 

The book was written primarily for children, but anyone who knows Dr. Renier’s 
writing will want to read it, confident that such an author, talented and amusing, is 
entertaining on any subject. As a book for children it is excellent in an especial sort 
of way. The style is so clear, simple and pointed ; the matter is put without senti- 
mentality ; the imparting of knowledge is gentle, and there is no moral to the tale. 
All of these qualities can be found in many single passages : 

Mr. Gerrard had full leisure to examine the bird. He could hardly believe his eyes. 
The bird had a shiny bluish-black head, and on each side of it there was a white patch 
that looked like a mask. It had a greenish back, but when it moved the green seemed mixed 
with blue and with yellow. Its breast and belly were pale yellow, and from the beak to 
the tail ran a black streak that seemed to have been painted over the feathers. 


It must be a relief for children to find a man who does not write down to them. 
The whole book is a joyous affair with delightful touches : 
“The Russians chew sun-flower seeds all day long,” said Joy. Mr. Gerrard took a 
seed, and bit on it, and chewed. He made a disgusted face and said, ‘‘ I’m glad I’m not 
a Russian, anyhow,” and he opened the door and politely spat out the oily seed on the 
grass. 


Although this is much lighter than anything we have had from Dr. Renier before, 
he has given it the individual grace of his other books. 

It would be both unfair and to no purpose to compare Dr. Renier’s book to those 
of Mr. Eric Fitch Daglish—How to See Beasts, How to See Flowers, How to See 
Insects and How to See Pond Life. 1 confess that the titles were a little disheartening 
and cannot but suppose that they will prove so to many others. All the same, there 
is much to be said for this series. All of these books are concisely and pleasantly 
written and the illustrations are much in advance of any I have seen in a series of 
this sort. These books will find their way to the class room, for such charming and 
interesting text books cannot remain unknown to teachers for long. But just one 
thing: Mr. Daglish announces, boldly, that Australia is the only country without a 
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hooved animal. If he is right, I am left wondering just what manner of animal it is, 
heavy-coated and ox-like, that is so often hunted in the strangely tropical north of 
that continent. 

‘The Golden Cockerel Press has gone to a very great deal of pains in their series of 
first editions of modern authors. Their latest, The House with the Apricot, is beautifully 
produced and the illustrations by Miss Agnes Miller Parker are unusually good and 
suitable ; they are unobtrusive, which is to say they fit in so well with the rest of the 
book that they are no mere decoration but a piece of it. 

In these stories Mr. Bates is the careful, serious writer he has always shown himself 
to be. He is a concientious realist—not because he chooses to be, but because he can 
be nothing else. In reading his stories one takes the impression of a man building a 
wall. Brick is laid on brick with premeditated precision. The result is something neat, 
something without a trace of superfluity, but without any passion or poetry which 


“might make of his writings pieces of real life instead of miracles of construction. I feel 


of Mr. Bates’ work what Wordsworth felt of Goethe’s poetry when he complained 
that it was not inevitable enough. Because of that, these stories are wrong at the source, 
and one feels no pulse, no emotion in them. In this book the title story is an example. 

The House with the Apricot tells of a woman, Angela, who, with her father, lives 
in reduced circumstances, in a home which has many signs of the old luxury. Angela, 
repressed and nervous, tied down to looking after a childish father, has fallen in love 
with a neighbouring farmer. This man, brutal and coarse, shows himself to be the 
very person who, given a chance, would smash the remainder of the spirit left in 
Angela. The story is told in the first person by a traveller who stays at the house. 
He sees both sides of the picture and understands that nothing can prevent marriage 
and inevitable disaster. 

As the story unfolds it should give an appalling sense of doom, but it does not. 

The father is a shadowy mass ; Angela is adequately described, we see her, but do 
not know her ; Abel, the farmer, is better treated than the others—he has interested 
Mr. Bates more so we know more about him. The whole has not been welded together. 
There is no climax, no tensity. Mr. Bates has his reasons no doubt .. . 

With Mr. H. A. Manhood it is another matter. He starts off to tell an almost 
impossible story and so the chances of his convincing us are against him. But the 
characters are so well realised and suggested ; the circumstances have a touch of 
authenticity ; and it is told in such a quietly forceful way that it is only in retrospect 
that the impossibility of the plot becomes apparent. Three Nails is very well told, it has 
that woven quality ; each part is essential and goes to make up the whole. As much 
as anyone may dislike the tiresome practice of some publishers in bringing out “ slim 
volumes,” once that prejudice is put aside the first few pages will convince the reader 
that here is something that is very well worth his while. 

The other two books from the White Owl Press are nowhere near so good, although 
Mr. A. E. Coppard’s The Bells of Heaven came near, sometimes, to moving me. 
Even though the author seems to have looked at the world through dark-coloured 
glasses, it is one not lacking in values, and the story has movement ; but there is a 
preponderance of climaxes, and in such a story they are apt to tire the 
reader. 

I hardly know what to say of Mr. B. Van Thal’s Child Performer.—It is another 
“ slim volume ” from the White Owl] Press. The stories are not bad nor are they any- 
thing more than fairly good. Perhaps if they were called undistinguished it 
would not be unjust. I had the impression that I had read all these stories before 
somewhere—I had not, of course, but they are of a kind that is written around ideas 
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one comes across, in reading manuscripts, every day. The last one in the book shows, 
however, some spark of originality. Its ending is especially good. 

Mr. Frederick Carter has translated and illustrated Heine’s Florentine Nights with 
skill. These floating, highly imaginative tales with their subtle and changing colours 
can have been no easy matter to put into another language, yet Mr. Carter has done 
it, easily ; he has handed us the rainbow. His prose has a fluidity, a quiet, onward 
movement that is rarely found in translations. It rises from a knowledge of both 
languages and something more ; for here is transmuted the feeling of the stories 
which must exist in the original language. That quality marks the artist as distinct 
from the mere translator. Words are odd things ; in a certain place they convey 
what in another place may be meaningless, or devoid of power. It is this ability of 
Mr. Carter to convey nuance and subtlety, to maintain the lyric tone that shows him 
to be an artist. 

But of the illustrations it is not possible to speak so highly. They are simply good 
ones. And why all that Epilogue, which is tacked on to explain them, I do not know. 
The drawings are very straightforward. Most of his readers will take these illustrations 
in their stride, very much as the fluidity of their line suggests Mr. Carter himself 
did. The Edition is limited to one thousand copies. 


FRANK FLANNAGAN 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


SENSE AND POETRY : Essays on the Place of Meaning in Modern Verse. By 
JouNn Sparrow. Constable 7s. 6d. 


THE MEDIUM OF POETRY. By James SuTHERLAND. Hogarth Lectures : 
Second Series: No. I. Hogarth Press 3s. 6d. 


THE MAKING OF VERSE: A Guide to English Metres. By RopertT SWANN 
and FRANK SipeGwick. Sidgwick & Jackson 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM MORRIS. By Paut BiLoomrteLp. Arthur Barker ros. 
THE LIFE OF EMERSON. By Van Wycxs Brooks. Dent ros. 6d. 


AFTER STRANGE GODS: A Primer of Modern Heresy (The Page-Barbour 
Lectures at the University of Virginia.) By T. S. Error. Faber & Faber 3s. 6d. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ELIZABETHAN DEDICATIONS AND PREFACES 
Edited by CLara GeBERT (University of Pennsylvania Press.) Milford 12s. 6d. 


EARLY nine years ago, in a chapter on Vers Libre to be found in Critical 

Essays, the present writer defined the first three analysable constituents of 
Poetry. Therefore, the three books at the top of the foregoing list arrived with 
something handy (any measuring-rod is better than none) to test the latest theories ; 
equally, of course, his own—by these last. Mr. Sparrow’s book is so interesting 
that a notice of it had to be postponed until this month: a compliment, sincerely 
intended, that no ephemeral book could inspire. No more patient, thorough, and 
acute analysis of the aims and methods of modernist poetry have I met, nor one 
more helpful to an understanding of them. The book is short, closely reasoned, and 
mainly filled with an explanation of the theories, technical and psychological, by 
which the modernist poets confess to write as they do. The first five chapters are 
the heart of it. The last, though amusing, and illustrating by quotations the work 
discussed, can be neglected because the names mentioned will act, alas, as red 
herrings to the argument that has gone before. 

That argument is of permanent value, whereas its application to any particular 
poet or poem is one the reader had much better make for himself. The analysis 
should be digested, not summarised, and the best invitation is that it makes the 
intentions, obscurities, and the nature of different sorts of difficulties, plain. These 
poets tend to shun direct statement, prefer sly associations to bare meaning, and 
carry suggestion so far that intellectual coherence may be exiled, indeed deliberately 
proscribed, by them. With intellect dethroned, the subconscious is enthroned, and 
logic is replaced deliberately by incoherence. Some obscurity is thus to be explained : 
still more, when the associations are private to the poet ; most of all when his private 
subconsciousness replaces even private associations. This, at last approaching chaos, 
renders communication, especially of incoherence, difficult ; for incoherence (the 
virtue sought) is not easy to ‘‘ convey ” in words. In fact, incoherence cannot cohere 
with itself, still less, therefore, itself with another. So much for the method. Like 
other things in art, however, a method luckily is never, in practice, as mechanically 
exact as its formula. That which it produces is the test. Consequently, some latency 
of meaning, some excess of association and of suggestion, some suppression of 
intellect, some larger than wonted draught of the subconscious, some obscurity, 
can enrich poetry with effects, welcome in themselves and hitherto almost untried, 
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and therefore original. A line that wavers from its meaning or from its measure 
can be more lovely than absolute perspicuity, absolute regularity of beat, were both 
attainable, would be. But, just as an attempt at this last easily degenerates into dull, 
mechanical precision, so exaggeration in escape therefrom easily degenerates into 
gabble, nonsense, and futile noise. All this, of course, Mr. Sparrow gives clearly. 
With the first five chapters no competent critic can quarrel, except, I think, on 
three minor things. To call the late Abbé Bremond a “ mystagogue ” (if the word 
be not used literally but in a depreciatory sense) is monstrous. No doubt, Bremond’s 
theory of “‘ pure poetry ” seems verbally equivalent to the theory of men unworthy 
to be named with him ; but does not Mr. Sparrow forget that Bremond’s theory, 
however we appraise it, was the apparent throwing over of the intellect by an 
intellectualist who had long mastered it before he had chosen to throw it aside ? 
and is not the decision of such a person infinitely removed from that of idiots who 
have never had any intellect to discard ? A rich man, who (whatever we think of his 
act) gives away his property for something he has come toward the end of his full 
life to value more, can never become the co-mate and brother in exile of a poor 
slum-bred proletarian who has never had any property at all. For better, or for 
worse of course, he will have transcended an experience which the other has never 
had. Secondly, I rather doubt if Mr. Sparrow’s ear is as acute as his intelligence, 
and how far he has really savoured the sound of simple jingles, of rural, of nonsense, 
of nursery rhymes. Nonsense rhymes and jingles can be good, but not great, poetry. 
Some lovely verses by Edith Sitwell are such dainty confections. Mr. Frank Budgeon 
also has shown the method at the back of Mr. Joyce’s puzzling manner. 
Lastly, Mr. Sparrow only hints at something that would, if expanded, have further 
enriched this admirable and tonic book : the reason why the modernists have adopted 
the theories he explains, and why their atechnical technique is prized by them. 
His pregnant hints are these: their increasing reliance on personal and private 
associations ; their preference for moods and feelings instead of coherent thought, 
and for a vacuum instead of content. Why this abdication of intelligence ? Why 
this isolation of the soul ? Why this praise of a Waste Land, and frantic boast that 
there is no other ? Clearly, because they hold (to put it very politely) a philosophy 
of negation : a folly so false that its fruits must be futile. How this came about, and 
why it produced our copies of dadaism, surréalisme, the humour of the Marx 
brothers in American films, and the rest is no mystery, nor unrevealing. The seeming 
innocence of monist materialism, resulting in atheism, then in the abdication of 
intellect, with the hoary consequences of futility and despair is a familiar sequence, 
so old that everybody has forgotten it except the few worthy of Mr. Sparrow’s skill 
and care. In the new edition that will disgrace us if not called for, the missing chapter 
should be added. Mr. Sparrow’s hints, though pregnant, are not enough. Meantime 
here, a few flaws apart, is a book of first-rate criticism which will make, to everyone 
who reads its first five chapters attentively, the “ meaning ” of modernist versifying 
clear. Such clarity has long been wanted. Mr. James Sutherland has had the fruitful 
idea of discussing the part played by words, by rhythm, and by metre, in the shaping 
of any poem. These are its materials. Therefore they tell. He finds a good contrast 
between Wordsworth and Keats. Wordsworth always wanted to write some one thing : 
Keats wanted to write. The impulse is different, and so Keats won more from the 
plastic medium of words and forms than did Wordsworth who was possessed less 
by his medium than by the “ emotions ” he recollected in “ tranquillity.” It is 
scholarly done, and was worth doing : the explanation how the famous stanza helped 
Spenser driving home some neglected truths. In fact, one passage in Mr. Sutherland’s 
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book suggests a sequel that I would persuade him (if I could) to write. On page 81, 
he observes : 

_ The long work in prose may by different means attain a complete and regular harmony ; 

but the poet with his music has an aid to reaching this end that is not available to the 

prose writer except in a limited sense. 

But is the means of the proseman so limited as we lazily fancy ? Is not one hindrance 
the lack of attention that the ears of even good prosemen, let alone of good critics, 
pay to the noble art of prose, an art more majestic than poetry—just as walking is 
more majestic than dancing—when you know (say, by watching a cow in motion) 
how majestic walking can be. Royalties are taught to walk ; so are actors, so, es- 
pecially so, are people who intend to be shown walking, on the screen. If Mr. 
Sutherland refuses the invitation of a subject so rich and so much neglected as the 
rhythm of prose, there will be nothing for it but to finish some humbled examples 
of prose-rhythms of which only two movements (as in music) to be called allegro 
and funeral march are complete. Disquisition would help us ; besides a book on 
the art of prose composition has long been overdue. The Guide to English Metres 
by Mr. Robert Swann and Mr. Frank Sidgwick is a useful handbook which, though 
duly limited to the elementaries, is too technical to be discussed here. Sensible 
people will only need to learn of its existence : a useful addition to one’s shelf. 

Mr. Paul Bloomfield’s Life of William Morris, who has suffered (very unfairly) 
from the sins of some disciples and who is not to be judged as an artist by the 
limitations of his “‘ golden ”’ type, is lively, useful, and sane; but I mislike the 
terms “‘ prophet and sage ” when applied to an artist who, more abundantly than 
any since the great age he loved, did mot teach, but proved, and by abounding 
personal example. Others gabble. Morris gave ; and the only flaw in his virtue was 
his eventual acceptance of an unreal theory of society which (if it were ever put 
into practice) would destroy the real society of which he was the last surviving 
incarnation. He contained a world. 

Emerson is more important to America than to us, though he may yet become 
as important to us if we continue, in the name of progress, to adopt the mistakes 
that America is now herself discovering. There was (for us, here) more yeast than 
bread in him, but yeast is still rather scanty in New England and so its bread is apt 
to be either too doughy or too hollowed with holes. For the rest, Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks has only to be read to become much better known in old England. His degrees 
of judgment and urbanity are precious because they are scarce. A good beginning 
can be made with his Emerson. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot in After Strange Gods, having thought his way out of the Waste 
Land wherein most of his admirers are still stupidly starving, glances at the idols 
which that desert breeds and examines their spawn, the false religions that abound 
in it: All this, of course, as a literary critic, not as a theologian. The three lectures 
are called, however, a Primer of Modern Heresy ; and the book suffers from a 
confusion in consequence. None should miss it, but all competent readers will agree 
that, until Mr. Eliot shall come fully out of his shy hole and define the Orthodoxy 
here timidly adumbrated, his telling criticisms of living Heretical writers, being 
offered from an invisible emplacement, lose much of their edifying power. He must 
affirm, too. 

Miss Clara Gebert’s bunch of Elizabethan Dedications seem designed for me, 
since the real dedications I have written and the imaginary ones I have invented 
show her addiction to the form to be shared. There is only room to thank her. 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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UPHILL : Tue First Stace or A STRENvOuS Lire. By Sir EVELYN WRENCH. Nichol- 
son & Watson. 8s. 6d. 


MAGPIE. By Lots Vina. Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d. 

THE CRIMSON JESTER : Zapata or Mexico. By H. H. Dunn. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
TWELVE JEWS. Edited by Hector BoituHo. Rich & Cowan. 15s. 

PEOPLE WORTH TALKING ABOUT. By Cosmo Hamitton. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d 


IR EVELYN WRENCH’S autobiography deserves all the nice things that have 
eee said about it. And that is high praise, because I can remember few books of 
the kind in recent years that have been more cordially welcomed : nobody wanted to 
find fault with it, and everybody was delighted to discover that there was not the 
slightest occasion for doing so. Of course, Sir Evelyn Wrench had an excellent subject. 
His career has been so admirably dramatic. Beginning with the picture postcard 
adventure, when he was little more than a boy (“‘ Wrench’s Series ”’ of high class 
views are still a pleasing memory of what became rather an irritating craze), he burst 
into Carmelite House like a breath of fresh air, even in that home of stiff breezes, 
and at the age of twenty-six became head of the sales department for the whole 
Amalgamated Press. A sensational first act, you will say. Then he attended the Mem- 
orial Service to King Edward in Westminster Abbey in 1910; and as this highly 
successful young careerist stood there listening to the music, responding deeply—. 
as it seems he always does—to the emotional appeal of the great occasion, there 
happened to him something even more sensational than any of his business triumphs. 
““ The scales fell from my eyes,” he says, “‘ I was shaken to the foundations of my 
being”: 

As I listened to the organ I seemed to hear the pent up emotion of all who had suffered 

down the ages. . . . I saw pale-faced men and women in the slums, underfed, under-sized 

children, children with withered legs in iron supports, and sunk-eyed hunchbacks. I thought 
of all poor sinners—I was a sinner, I understood—of the misery and sordidness in life, of 
the suffering animal creation. How could such things be ? What was the meaning of life ? 

Love was the key to the riddle—only the Eternal Verities counted. Christ stood at the 

heart of all suffering. He alone was Rest, all else was unrest. Allegiance to him was the only 

possible aim. 

That, of course, was the end of mere party allegiance, and the end of his connection 
with Northcliffe, whose advice had always been, ‘“‘ You have your living to earn.” 
For the future, “ I vowed I would devote my life to great causes, to the Empire, to 
my fellows.”” We know how that vow has been carried out. The remainder of the book 
is concerned with his tour of the Dominions—he covered 64,000 miles and held 250 
Pe the formation of the Over-Seas League and the English-Speaking _ 

nion. 

That is the main ‘‘ plot ” of the story. But it would be unfair not to mention the 
pleasant handling of the details, the easy, genial narrative, the frank confessions of 
occasional failure, the shrewd yet kindly eye cocked at other people and their doings ; 
and above all the concentrated purposefulness and sincerity which are the explanation 
of it all. Here is his final comment on another man of purpose, Lord Northcliffe : 
“ If I had to explain why it was that Northcliffe did not leave a more lasting impress 
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on his generation, I would say that it was lack of character.” In all the hundreds of 
hours that these two spent in conversation, Sir Evelyn cannot remember, on looking 
back, that they ever once discussed the soul. “I think he just left that side of life 
aside and his spiritual nature became atrophied.” But we get another excellent 
“ close-up ” of the redoutable ‘“‘ Chief,” with his Napoleonic lock, his red-spotted 
tie, and his trousers that were never quite sufficiently hitched up. 

Equally dramatic, though in quite another way, is the autobiography of Miss 
Lois Vidal. She dramatises her life with undeniable effect (and, I have no doubt, with 
strict adherence to fact), and she has plenty of exciting material to hand, including 
adventures in Corsica, Canada and London, essays in journalism, governessing and 
plain charing, and War experiences of such a nature that her publishers suggest (on 
the paper wrapper) that they may have accounted for much of the rest. Yet the play 
is a dismal enough business, in the manner of Ibsen, with a sort of lurking horror 
behind it that one almost hesitates to put into words. The book is devastatingly 
frank—I suppose that is the only excuse for it. Scenes of squalor and degradation 
abound. Family quarrels are frequent and are reported at full length ; nor can it be 
denied that they have that kind of fascination which family quarrels always have when 
conducted in the street or in a lighted room with the blinds up. We tell ourselves 
that we do not really care what Miss Vidal said to her sister, or what her sister shouted 
in reply ; but we read on and on—hating it. The particular quarrel I have in mind 
now was caused by an attempt of Miss Vidal’s sister to get Miss Vidal certified. The 
attempt failed—but the thought of it, and the fear, runs all through the book. Miss 
Vidal can write, and the writing of this book has probably done her good. I observe 
that some of her lovers are described as sharing her “‘ great love of books.”” But none 
of them seem to read anything. Writing is a better safety valve than reading ; and 
now that Miss Vidal has written this book, and “‘ got it off her chest,” no doubt she will 
feel better. But it made me feel worse. 

Emiliano Zapata, the Mexican bandit, who is said to have shot I don’t know how 
many people with his own hand, who once controlled a large part of Mexico, including 
the capital, and turned one of its fairest provinces into a jungle where every house is 
a ruin still and no crops are grown, is nevertheless a definitely more cheerful com- 
panion than Miss Vidal. Mr. H. H. Dunn, the American journalist, who knew Zapata 
well, found in him all the typical virtues of the successful brigand—a zest for good 
living, a hearty manner, an eye for female beauty, and a cool, invincible courage 
which can never be anything, wherever found, but beautiful and admirable in itself. 
At the time when Zapata was lording it in Morelos (the district he ruined) Mr, Dunn, 
with great intrepidity, set out southward from Mexico City to join him and find out 
what he was doing and what were his aims. For Zapata was a pure bred Indian, and 
had apparently vowed to exterminate white men and white civilization from Mexico, 
and New York editors were getting interested. 

I take Mr. Dunn to be an exact reporter; as a journalist, I accept every word he 
writes, though it cannot be denied that when he describes the execution of a spy, or 
even more when he reports an ordinary conversation, his pages are filmed over with 
that strange air of unreality which in modern journalisn seems inseparable from any 
story of real life. But little incidents in the fighting—dead men lying out in the sun, a 
priest crouching by the church wall, a lounging boy who suddenly hurls a bomb 
through the window of the Governor’s house—or some of the scenes in the bandits’ 
council chamber, where the swarthy, illiterate ruffians discuss their plans—these have 
the ring of truth and are the making of Mr. Dunn’s book. He does not waste time with 
excuses for Zapata’s cruelty. He dismisses contemptuously the suggestion that when 
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he crucified seven priests at Cuauhtla it was done “ to remind them of the days of the 
Inquisition in Mexico.” Zapata knew nothing of the Inquisition. The only history 
lessons he ever had were from the lips of the erudite Mr. Dunn, and the only character 
in history who caught his fancy was Attila, the Hun. He began to call himself, half 
jokingly, “the Attila of the south.” He liked that idea ; it tickled his pride. But he 
was only the scourge of Mexico—one of many. In any civilised country he would 
have been put in jail. 

In England, at the moment, Jews are news. Herr Hitler has done that for them. 
They are welcomed everywhere and their books of reminiscences are selling like hot 
cakes. At this moment Mr. Hector Bolitho appears with a collection of twelve bio- 
graphies of famous Jews which, it appears, he began to collect some years ago, long 
before Jews were news. It is a happy coincidence. The book should do well. Mr. 
Bolitho has written only one of these biographies himself ; the rest are from the pens 
of young writers, most of whom are Christians—or should one say Aryans ?—and 
all of whom are obviously “‘ coming men.” Mr. John Hayward deals with Beacons- 
field (paying more attention to his private life and love affairs than to his politics), 
Mr. Philip Lindsay with Freud, Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones (in a brilliant chapter) with 
Reinhardt, Lord Melchett with Weizmann, Mr. Bolitho himself with Ludwig Mond, 
Mr. Betjeman with Epstein, Mr. J. Hampden Jackson with Trotsky. Not all of these 
essays are quite satisfying, and many of the authors waste a good deal of space try- 
ing to relate their subjects to some general Jewish “contribution” to Western 
civilization—a difficult and controversial question requiring a whole book to itself. 
Aphorisms about Jewish influence are like generalisations about women : the author 
always has some particular Jew in mind. I do not know why Marcel Proust was 
included, since he was a Jew only on his mother’s side, but his name has evoked a 
a keenly critical chapter from Mr. Peter Quennell, and that is always worth 
a little editorial sacrifice. The one common characteristic noticeable in every chapter 
is readability and common sense. Mr. Bolitho is to be congratulated upon a bright 
and timely volume. 

Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s gallery ranges from Mr. Shaw and Mr. Kipling to Mr. 
Noel Coward, Mr. Sinclair Lewis, and a number of well-known Americans who are, 
however, only faintly known over here. The standard varies : some of the sketches are 
extraordinarily good criticism, others (for instance, the chapter on Mr. Chesterton) 
are more entertaining than penetrating. But, at any rate, they are none of them dull. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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THE NEW SURVEY OF LONDON LIFE AND LABOUR. Vol. VI.: The 
oabis Area (Text). Vol. VII.: The Western Area (Maps). P. S. King. 17s. 6d. 
each. 


GOVERNMENT IN TRANSITION. By Lorp Eustace Percy. Methuen 7s. 6d. 

THE CRUCIFIXION OF LIBERTY. By ALexanper Kerensky. Arthur Barker. 
ISS. 

THE BURNING OF THE REICHSTAG. By Douctas Reep. Gollancz. 128. 6d. 

NAZI GERMANY MEANS WAR. By LELanp Stowe. Faber & Faber. 2s. 6d. 


THE CIVILIAN WAR SUFFERER. Compiled from Records of the Civilian 
War Claimants Association. The Literary Press. 3s. 6d. 


HE “new Charles Booth ” continues well in the foreground of the politico- 
economic stage. These latest volumes do for the Western parts of London what 
Vols. III and IV. did for the Eastern ; the first gives the text of the analysis and 
findings, while the second presents the same data in the form of street-maps. Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of the investigation is that, proceeding along two distinct 
roads, it has reached practically the same conclusions by each. Thus by the House 
Sample Inquiry, which Prof. A. L. Bowley has analysed, the reduction of London 
“poverty ” (as defined by Charles Booth) has in the forty years 1889-1929 been 
69 per cent. By the Street Survey method, which Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith has 
employed, the percentage of reduction is 71. Considering that the methods are in- 
dependent of each other, so close a coincidence in the result justifies considerable 
confidence in its accuracy. The two inquiries coincided in other findings ; e.g. that 
the reduction of poverty has been greater in the Western area than in the Eastern. 
Thus the new volumes sustain the fairly cheerful view which their predecessors 
showed it possible to take regarding the reality of social progress during the past 
forty years. If the proportion of ‘‘ poverty ” to population had remained what it was 
in Charles Booth’s day, the 5,653,000 persons inhabiting the survey area would have 
comprised about 1,500,000 “‘ poor”? ; whereas the actual number of “ poor ” left 
among them is estimated at about 490,000. Moreover—and this is very important— 
“ poverty ” has become to a marked extent less congested and more dispersed. Even 
today ‘‘ there are exceptional areas of high concentration, which are almost invariably 
associated with high rates of poverty (e.g. in Finsbury and North Kensington) ”’ ; 
but on the new maps the colour blue, which is used to indicate streets where the 
majority live below the poverty line, is very much less conspicuous than it was on 
Booth’s. Poverty, too, has changed its chief immediate cause ; in Booth’s day it was 
mainly due to low wage-rates ; today it is mainly occasioned by unemployment. 
How far these two changes are connected—how far, that is, higher wage-rates have 
been the direct cause of unemployment—these volumes cannot examine. That is, 
however, the question, which must qualify our optimism over the big reduction of 
poverty which the Survey establishes. Perhaps we should word it in wider terms, 
and ask whether the social improvement of the last forty years has been solvent— 
how far, that is, it really pays its way, so as to be capable of extension, or even con- 
tinuance, upon our present lines. 
Lord Eustace Percy answers the question with a distinct negative. That is the 
starting-point of his book. He believes that the economic order, which the world 
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developed in the century which preceded the War, has broken down, not temporarily 
but permanently. Large-scale production, with extreme subdivision of labour, created 
masses of specialised workers, unfit for any but the one job, yet liable to be turned 
out of it permanently by the increasing productivity of machines and the growing 
inelasticity of the world market. The failure of the currency and credit system has 
not been in essence, he thinks, due to monetary causes, nor is it to be healed by 
monetary remedies ; its roots lie in the deeper economic failure. The only way is 
to relate production and consumption to each other more closely by restoring the 
idea of production for use, going back to craftsmanship and subsistence agriculture, 
and alike in business and in political administration developing small units in prefer- 
ence to large. All this implies, no doubt, retrogression in regard to many luxuries 
and comforts, and Lord Eustace recognises the need for an elaborate re-education 
to make it palatable to the world. I suppose that in the strict literal sense of the word 
one must class him as a reactionary. And yet he has so forward-looking and alert a 
mind, that the ordinary connotations of that term scarcely seem to fit him at all. His 
book is full—rather too full—of clever disquisitions on a thousand things, not all of 
which lie really very near his main theme. The effect is often confusing, and yet his 
obiter dicta constantly reward us. Take this one : 


Surely every teacher has to struggle against the continual disappointment of realising 
how rarely exceptional ability, or even good average ability, gets the opportunity of 
showing all that it is capable of. For the last generation, at least, we have been suffering 
from the delusion, that this is a phenomenon confined to the children of working men 
and that, given more opportunities for secondary education, we could get rid of this 
constant apparent waste of human material. But it is a delusion ; for the waste has always 
been quite as evident in the public schools and in our ancient universities. 


Or this one: 


We all know that the unplanned operations of the great trade unions, each independent 
of the other in its handling of the practical questions of wages and conditions of labour, 
each loosely associated with the rest only for the purpose of academic enunciations of 
policy, have resulted in the establishment of a wage structure which no longer even re- 


motely represents the relative prosperity of different industries, or the relative value of 
different services to the community. 


Kerensky’s book is certainly very readable ; it is an amplification of that which he 
published in French five or six years ago. It is remarkable that he and Lenin originated 
from the same social circle in the same obscure provincial town—Simbirsk on the 
Middle Volga ; as did Protopopov, the last of the Tsar’s Ministers of the Interior. 
Of the Tsar and Tsaritsa he gives convincingly unfavourable pictures. Their degrad- 
ing connection with Rasputin could well have led to their deposition before 1914 ; 
which, had it occurred, might have saved Russia. He quotes much evidence for hold- 
ing, that Rasputin was a regular channel through which the Germans obtained the 
most secret information, and, for example (on p. 198) that they learned thus in 
advance of Kitchener’s last voyage. The discredit of the Imperial pair with almost 
everyone who counted in the Army, in the Duma, and even in the Imperial family 
is shown to have been complete by the end of 1916 ; and when the first revolution 
came in the following February, it was, Kerensky asserts, in the fullest sense national. 
He develops some very effective retorts to Trotsky’s claim that the Bolsheviks really 
made it ; indeed up to that point he has certainly the best of the argument. His 
evidence that the Bolshevik movement had been not merely fostered but quite largely 
staffed by the Secret Police is particularly telling ; as indeed is his subsequent ex- 
posure of the co-operation between Lenin and Ludendorff. How far, then, does he 
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effectively account for his own défaillance? He seems to divide the chief blame 
between the Allies and Kornilov, especially stressing the disaster of Kornilov’s sup- 
port by Allied agents. In this there is no doubt much truth. Yet it does not efface the 
impression, universal at the time, that his own (Kerensky’s) extreme incapacity for 
decisive action at the crisis was what finally allowed the November revolution to 
succeed. It seems not on the whole an unjust legend which displays him as the man 
of eloquent words, fatally deficient in deeds. 

The two books on Germany are both by journalists of high standing. Mr. Douglas 
Reed was the special correspondent of the Times at the Leipzig trial. His book is 
not a verbatim report of the proceedings (which occupied 57 days), but it is a very 
careful and, as far as one can judge, impartial summary of them. It not merely gives 
the gist of all the evidence, but reports passages of significant dialogue ; and the 
story of the events is clearly and objectively told from the night of the Reichstag’s 
burning to the day of Van der Lubbe’s execution. Whatever one’s preconceptions 
may be (and probably few in England who have considered the matter doubt that the 
Nazis fired the building, since not only did they alone gain by it, but they alone were 
in elaborate readiness to gain by it), the actual evidence adduced presents a great many 
points of interest. Mr. Reed tells us that he does not wholly exclude (though the 
judges did) the possibility that Van der Lubbe was the sole incendiary. But assuming 
that he had accomplices, the evidence justified no positive conclusions as to who they 
were. Certainly they were not the four defendants whom the Court acquitted. Mr. 
Reed however, indicates certain gaps in the evidence which, if explored, might have 
led somewhere. 

Mr. Leland Stowe is the Paris representative of the New York Herald Tribune. 
He wrote his book on returning after a two month’s visit to Germany in September 
and October last ; and it has attracted serious attention, because he is known for 
an experienced and reliable observer. His conclusion after a very careful review of 
the evidence is that ‘‘ the Hitler movement has increased inestimably the probability 
of another war in Europe at any time in the next ten or fifteen years.” About this, 
we are told, “‘ foreign observers within Germany to-day are virtually unanimous.” 
Two possibilities he discusses which might put the brake on—the one, “‘ firm common 
action of the French, British, and Italian governments ”’ (which seems even less likely 
to-day than when he wrote) ; the other, “a terrific and unprecedented economic 
collapse ”’ of the Nazi Reich. One of his most interesting points is the clear distinction 
which he draws between Hitlerism and Mussolinism. ‘‘ No one has ever seen children 
being given practice in throwing wooden hand-grenades in an Italian schoolyard.” 

The treatment of civilian war claimants in this country has been singularly contrary 
to ordinary principles of fairness. During the War it was uniformly said by official 
persons, both here and abroad, that individuals injured by acts of war would receive 
compensation, and the case for Reparations rested partly on that basis. After the War 
foreign countries appear to have acknowledged and carried out this undertaking ; 
but in Great Britain the Government, relying on the inability of the subject to sue 
the Crown, simply disowned the liability. A great number of claimants—humble 
persons who lost legs in one of the “ baby-killing” bombardments or who were 
immured in Ruhleben—have been denied compensation for their losses and left in 
many cases to Public Assistance. 

R. C. K. ENSOR 
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HUNTING SKETCHES. By ANTHoNy TROLLOPE, with an introduction by 
James Boyd, M.F.H., and 66 drawings in pencil by Robert Ball. Edition limited 
to 950 copies. The Gosden Head, Ltd., New York. $10.00. 


LONSDALE LIBRARY. Volume XVI. Rackets, Squash-Rackets, Tennis, Fives 
and Badminton. Edited by Lorp ABERDARE. Seely, Service & Co. 15s. 


ENGLISH HERITAGE Series. Edited by Sir JoHN Squire and ViscounT L&E 
oF FarewaM. Fox-Hunting by J. R. Younc. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


COMPLETELY satisfying definition of the attraction of hunting for its 
iNaaie I almost wrote addicts, has never yet been formulated. This attraction 
lies apart from the very real excitement of hard riding. The men, and there are many, 
who prefer steeple-chasing to even a moderate day with hounds are not true hunting 
men though they may pass as such to all but the initiated. They are blind and deaf 
to the real charm of hunting which, perhaps, like the magic of human charm is by 
its nature indefinable, consisting of a tapestry woven of many emotions besides 
those of the major pre-occupation of the day ; finding, chasing, and finally killing 
a fox. The awakening on a grey morning to a confused state of excitement gradually 
defined, the indistinct view of riding clothes lying over a chair, the rushed breakfast, 
the first sight of your horse ; later the scent of wet earth, the swell of ashen fields 
rising to meet brown and purple woods are as much a part of hunting, though possibly 
largely unrealised, as the finest six mile run. Sportsmen, whether they be games- 
players, keen shots, or hunting men are not given to analysis of their emotions. If 
they were they might be faintly disconcerted to discover them very similar to those 
of poets. 

The other side of the medal, the irritating vacillations of the weather, the distances 
and discomforts that often have to be overcome before a day’s hunting is possible, 
may deter many, but they will not frighten the true enthusiast. He is ruled by a 
spell that he cannot control, and in attempting to define this magic the critic is 
foredoomed to wallow in a swamp of words that stir only the fringe of the quality 
he is trying to describe. Perhaps Mr. Boyd, M.F.H., in his sensible, and well- 
written introduction to Anthony Trollope’s Hunting Sketches approaches as near the 
heart of the riddle as any, and nearer than most : 


Why do men suffer hunger and cold, danger and endless disappointment for a cause 
that any logician can prove to be inane ? Why, to the very end, long after they can sit a 
horse, does something stir them at the smell from merely a stale and rusty box of saddle 
soap, at the sight of merely an old hound scratching himself in front of a village store ? 
; Hunting is different in its basis from all other pastimes invented by mankind. 
There is nothing in sport, and there is hardly anything in life which quite resembles it. 

When Anthony Trollope was appointed Post Office inspector in a wild and distant 
part of Ireland, his first action was to buy a horse. “ Then and thus,” he says, “‘ began 
one of the great joys of my life. I have ever since been constant to the sport, having 
learned to love it with an affection which I cannot myself fathom or understand.” 
Trollope was primarily a recorder of the surface of life. He did not spend time on 
psychological philosophising, and in this volume of Hunting Sketches they would be 
entirely out of place. The book consists of eight essays originally published in the 
Pall Mall of 1865, which are written in an easy flowing style, giving the various 
hunting types as Trollope saw them and as they are to-day—The Man who Hunts 
and Doesn’t like it, The Man who Hunts and Does like it, The Lady who rides to Hounds, 
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The Hunting Farmer, etc. It is interesting to see how little the types have changed. 
To-day the Hunting Farmer may appear at the meet in a modified version of “ a thick 
black coat, dark brown breeches, and top boots, very white in colour, or of a very 
dark mahogany, according to his taste,” and, most surprising of all to our ideas, “a 
chimney pot hat”, the Lady who rides to Hounds may exhort those near her to 
keep their distance in even more forcible terms than those which shocked Trollope’s 
contemporaries, but the clothes and not the hearts have altered. To misquote the 
old Irish tag “ Trollope’s hunting men and the hunting men of to-day are brothers 
under their coats.” 

It would be easy to write of this delightful book till darkness intervened, but 
conditions of space being, perhaps luckily, as they are, a halt must be called. This 
is a volume to be come by in any way possible. The many and varied illustrations by 
Robert Ball are first class, and the book is beautifully produced by The Gosden 
Head, Ltd. 

The XVIth volume of the Lonsdale Library is devoted to Rackets, Squash-rackets, 
Tennis, Fives and Badminton. There is at least one more volume in preparation 
dealing with Polo. The object of the library, as Lord Lonsdale points out in his 
introduction to each volume, is to keep up with modern developments in games and 
sport, and provide instruction for the tyro, and objects of interest and comparison 
for experienced players. 

Games-players and sportsmen who have so far regarded the Badminton Library 
as their Bible, will welcome this new addition to the literature of authority. The 
book shows considerable knowledge and industry on the part of its contributors— 
there is a formidable array of celebrated names, including such well known per- 
formers as E. M. Baerlein, Lord Aberdare, F.R. Snell and others. But in some respects 
the result is disappointing. In such a volume the illustrations are extremely im- 
portant, and some of the photographs here reproduced seem to have been indifferently 
chosen. Those on Tennis and Badminton are good, but when we turn to Rackets, 
it is surprising to find no example of the two shots on which the game chiefly depends, 
the straight-forward forehand and backhand stroke, while the illustration of Mr. 
Baerlein on the back of the cover, and repeated in the text, may be misleading to many 
inexperienced players. The finish of the stroke here shown is entirely unorthodox, 
ending as it does round the player’s thighs. Lord Aberdare’s beautiful, and very 
characteristic backhand service deserves a better illustration than plate 14 which 
little resembles it. In addition to the illustrations, some of the figures seem to have 
been insufficiently considered ; figure 1, for instance, omits to explain the reasons 
for the difference in the angles of incidence and rebound of the ball. 

Mr. Armytage in his introduction deplores the absence of hazards in some court 
games, but it is difficult to agree with him in this. The hazard that cannot be played 
for becomes tiresome, while games without hazards encourage the two most delight- 
ful characteristics, tactical placing, which, with its coping stone, early return before 
the opponent has recovered position, is well instanced in Squash-Rackets, and the 
beautiful severity of stroke seen at Rackets in its purest perfection. 

To question such a successful Rackets player as Mr. Baerlein seems presumptuous, 
but there is no doubt that like many virtuosos, he has committed the error of recom- 
mending wholesale his own methods of play without pausing to consider whether 
they are likely to suit the average performer. In quoting his own personal idiosyn- 
cracies he forgets that they are not the foundation of his art, but the polish which 
in his case he perfects it. For instance, Mr. Baerlein does not impress upon the reader 
that severity of stroke is the basis of all Rackets, nor does he seem to think quite 
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clearly when he decries the value of anticipation. Any player of class must remember 
how often he has found himself already running fast in the right direction at the 
moment when his opponent hits the board, thus showing that he must have started 
well before the completion of the stroke. It seems difficult to believe that he has 
achieved this by any other means than the anticipation decried above. The remainder 
of Mr. Baerlein’s: writing on Rackets, particularly his excellent chapter on match 
play is indisputable, as is his article on Tennis. F. R. Snell is sound on Squash- 
Rackets, while Sir George Thomas, writing on Badminton, is in a class by himself 
from both a practical and literary point of view. It is difficult to take quite seriously 
Mr. Armytage’s chapters on Rugby Fives, partly perhaps, because Mr. Armytage 
seems to look upon games in the light which the tired stock-broker regards his 


Saturday round of golf. The description of Winchester Fives is grotesque, and the 
statement that the player in the front of the court “ returns absolutely everything 


that he can possibly reach ”’ is almost the exact opposite of the truth. This player 
returns only (with the exception of an occasional volley) those balls which are likely 
to present difficulties to his partner. Perhaps Mr. Armytage is unaware, too, that 
Winchester College owned at least two Rugby Fives courts, which were almost 
solely occupied by small boys intent on completing their necessary ‘‘ exercise rolls ” 
because of the monotony and dullness of a game which, when played by ambidexter- 
ous players of good class, produces interminable rallies. 

The latest volume of The English Heritage Series, edited by Sir John Squire and 
Lord Lee of Fareham, is a book on Fox-Hunting by Miss Joan Young. There is an 
introduction by Lord Winterton, and chapters on The Horse, The Fox, Hounds, 
The Perfect Day, etc., making this a welcome addition to the series. 
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